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CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIFTH. 


A wontu has elapsed,—and we stand in the bed-chamber of | 


Sir John Chester. Through the half-opened window the Temple 
Garden looks green and pleasant ; the placid river, gay with 
boat and barge, and dimpled with the plash of many an oar, 
sparkles in the distance ; the sky is blue and clear, and the sum- 
mer air steals gently in, filling the room with perfume. The very 
town, the smoky town, is radiant. High roofs and steeple tops, 
wont to look black and sullen, smile a cheerful grey; every old 
gilded vane, and ball, and cross, glitters anew in the bright morn- 


_J . ; 
ing sun ; and high among them all St. Paul's towers up, showing 


its lofty crest in burnished gold. 

Sir John was breakfasting in bed. His chocolate and toast 
stood upon a little table at his elbow ; books and newspapers lay 
ready to his hand upon the coverlet ; and, sometimes pausing to 
glance with an air of tranquil satisfaction round the well-ordered 
room, and sometimes to gaze indolently at the summer sky, he 
ate, and drank, and read the news luxuriously. 

The cheerful influence of the morning seemed to have some ef- 
fect, even upon his equable temper. 
gay ; his smile more placid and agreeable than usual; his voice 
more clear and pleasant. He laid down the newspaper he had 
been reading; leaned back upon his pillow with the air of one 
whe resigned himself to a train of charming recollections; and 
after a pause, soliloquized as follows : 

“ And my friend, the centaur, goes the way of his mamma! I 
am not surprised. And his mysterious friend, Mr. Dennis, like- 
wise! I am not surprised. And my old postman, the exceeding. 
ly free-and-easy young madman of Chigwell! 1 am quite rejoic- 
ed. It's the very best thing that could possibly happen to him.” 

After delivering himself of these remarks he fell again into his 
smiling train of reflection ; from which he roused himself at 
length to finish his chocolate, which was getting cold, and ring 
the bell for more. 

The new supply arriving, he said, dallying lazily with the tea- 
spoon, “that my friend the madman should have been within an 
ace of escaping on his trial ; and it was a good stroke of chance 
(or, as the world would say, a providential occurrence,) that the 
brother of my lord-mayor should have been in court, with other 
country justices, into whose very dense heads curiosity had pene- 
trated. For though the brother of my lord-mayor was decidedly 
wrong ; and established his near relationshiy: to that amusing per- 
son beyond all doubt, in stating that my friend was sane, and had, 
to his knowledge, wandered about the country with a vagabond 
parent, avowing revolutionary and rebellious sentiments; I am 
not the less obliged to him for volunteering that evidence. These 
insane creatures make such very odd and embarrassing remarks, 
that they really ought to be hanged for the comfort of society.” 
The country justice had indeed turned the wavering scale 


against poor Barnaby, and solved the doubt that trembled in his | 


favour. Grip little thought how much he had to answer for 
“ They will be a singular party,” said Sir John, leaning his head 
upon his hand, and sipping his chocolate ; “a very curious party 


The hangman himself; the centaur ; and the madman. The cen- 


His manner was unusually | 


| 


| 
| 
' 











when the door was opened, “how came you to intrude yourself 
in this extraordinary manner upon the privacy of a gentleman’ 
How can you be so wholly destitute of self-respect as to be guilty 
of such remarkable ill-breeding '” 

“* My business, Sir John, is not of a common kind, I do assere 


you,” returned the person he addressed. “If I have taken any 


| uncommon course to get admission to you, I hope I shall be par- 


doned on that account.” 

“ Well! we shall see ; we shall see,” returned Sir John, whose 
face cleared up when he saw who it was, and whose prepossess- 
ing smile was now restored. “I am sure we have met before,” 
he added in his winning tone, * but really I forget your name.” 

* My name is Gabriel Varden, sir.” 

“ Varden, of course, Varden,” returned Sir John, tapping his 
forehead. ‘“ Dear me,” how very defective my memory becomes ! 
Varden to be sure. Mr. Varden, the locksmith. You havea 
charming wife, Mr. Varden, and a most beautiful daughter. They 
are well '” 

Gabriel thanked him, and said they were. 

*T rejoice to hear it,” said Sir John. ‘* Commend me to them 
when you return, and say that I wished I were fortunate enough 
to convey, myself, the salute which I intrust you to deliver. And 
what,” he asked very sweetly, after a moment's pause, * can I do 
for you’ You may command me freely.” 

“T thank you, Sir John,” said Gabriel, with some pride in his 
manner, “ but [ have come to ask no favour of you, though I 
come on business.—Private,”’ he added, witha glance e: the man 
who stood looking on, ** and very pressing business.” 

“I cannot say you are the more welcome for being inde- 
pendent, and having nothing to ask of me,” returned Sir John, 
graciously, “for I should have been happy to render you a ser- 
vice ; still, you are welcome on any terms. Oblige me with some 
more chocolate, Peak—and don’t wait.” 

The man retired, and left them alone. 

“ Sir John,” said Gabriel, “I am a working man, and have 
been all my life. If I don't prepare you enough for what I have 
to tell; if I come to the point too abruptly ; and give you a shock, 
which a gentleman could have spared you, or at all events les- 
sened very much, I hope you will give me credit for meaning 
well. I wish to be careful and considerate, and I trust that in a 
straight-forward person like me, you'll take the will for the deed.” 

* Mr. Varden,” returned the other, perfectly composed under 
this exordium, “I beg you'll take a chair. Chocolate, perhaps, 
you don't relish? Well! it zs an acquired taste, no doubt.” 

* Sir John,” said Gabriel, who had acknowledged with a bow 
the invitation to be seated, but had not availed himself of i ; 
“ Sir John "—he dropped his voice and drew nearer to the bed— 
“T am just now come from Newgate—” 

“ Good God '” cried Sir John, hastily sitting up in bed ; “ from 
Newgate, Mr. Varden! How could you be so very imprudent as 
to come from Newgate! Newgate, where there are jail-fevers, 
and ragged people, and barefooted men and women, and a thou- 


sand horrors! Peak, bring the camphor, quick! Heaven and 








| when he jomed the rioters, that the 


earth, Mr. Varden, my dear good soul, how could you come from l 


Newgate '” 
Gabriel returned no answer, but looked on in silence, while 
Peak (who had entered opportunely with the hot chocolate) ran 


to a drawer, and returning with a bottle, sprinkled his master's 


dressing-gown and the bedding ; and be sides moistening the lock- 


| 


taur would make a very handsome preparation in Surgeons’ Hall, | 


and would benefit science extremely. I hope they have taken 


care to bespeak him. —Peak, | am not at home, of course, to any- | 


body but the hair-dresser.’ 

This reminder to his servant was called forth by a knock at the 
door, which the man hastened to open. After a prolonged mur 
mur of question and answer, he returned ; and as he cautiously 
closed the room-door behind him, a man was heard to cough in 


the passage 


“ Now, it is, of no use, Peak,” said Sir John, raising his hand | 


in deprecation of his delivering any message ; “ I am not at home 


I cannot possibly hear vou. I told you I was not at home, and 


my word is sacred. Will vou never do as you are desired *” 
Having nothing to oppose to this reproof, the man was about 

to withdraw, when the visiter who had given occasion to it, pro 

bably rendered impatient by delay, knocked with his knuckles at 

the chamber-door, and called out that he had urgent business with 

Sir John Chester, which admitted of no delay 

said Sur ‘Mv good fellow,” he added, 


John 


* Let him in, 


smith himself, plentifully described a circle round about him on 
the carpet 
John, reclining in an easy attitude upon his pillow, once more 


| turned a smiling face towards his visiter 


| sad 


| sipped his chocolate, “* what kind of place 1s Newgate 


“You will forgive me, Mr. Varden, I am sure, for being at 


} an old ‘prentice of mine was one of them,) he 


first a little sensitive, both on your own account and my own, | 


confess I was startled, notwithstanding your delicate preparation 
Might ! 
—You have really come from Newgate 


ask you to do me the favour not to approach any nearer! 


mh 


The locksmith inclined his head 


“ In-deed' And now, Mr. Varden, all exaggeration and em 


When he had done this, he again retired ; and Sir |} 


bellishment apart,’ said Sir John Chester, confidentially, as he || 


” 


“A strange place, Sir John,” returned the locksmith, “ofa 


and doleful kind. A strange place, where many strange 
things are heard and seen; but few more strange than that | 
come to tell vou of. The case is urgent. I am sent here.” 
** Not—no,—no—not from the jail '” 


“ Yes, Sir John, from the jail.” 


“And, my good, credulous, open-hearted friend,’ saul Sir | 


John, setting down his cup and laughing,— by whom" 


* By a man called Dennis—for many vears the hangman, and 
to-morrow morning the hanged,” returned the locksmith 

Sir John had expected—had been quite certain from the first 
—that he would say he had come from Hugh, and was prepared 
to meet him on that point 
degree of astonishment, which for the moment he could not, 


But this answer occasioned him a 


with all his command of feature, prevent his face from express 
ing. He quickly subdued it, however, and said in the same light 
tone 


“And what does the gentleman require of me’ My memory 
may be at fault again, but I don't recollect that I ever had the 
pleasure of an introduction to him, or that I ever numbered hun 
among my personal friends, I do assure you, Mr. Varden.’ 


* Sir John,” returned the locksmith gravely, “I will tell 


you, 
as nearly as I can, in the words he used to me, what he desires 
that you should know, and what you ought to know without a 
moment's loss of time.”’ 

Sir John Chester settled himself in a position of greater repose, 
and looked at his visiter with an expression of face which seemed 


to say, “ This is an amusing fellow! I'll hear him out 


“ You may have seen in the newspapers, sir,” said Gabriel, 
pointing to the one which lay by his side, “that I was a witness 
against this man upon his trial some days since; and that it was 
not his fault I was alive and able to speak to what I knew.” 


* May have seen |" cried Sir John. “* My dear Mr. Varden, you 
are quite @ public character, and live in all men’s thoughts most 
deservedly. Nothing can exceed the interest with which I read 
your testimony, and remembered that I had the pleasure of a 
slight acquaintance with you. I hope we shali :ave your portrait 
published !" 

“ This morning, sir,” said the locksmith, taking no notice of 
these compliments, “carly this morning a message was brought 
to me from Newgate, at this man's request, desiring that I would 
go and see him, for he had something particular to communicate 
{ needn't tell you that he is no friend of mine, and that I had 
never seeh him uutil the noters beset my house 

Sir John fanned himself gently with the newspaper, and 
nodded 

“I knew, however, from the general report,” resumed Gabriel, 
“that the order for his execution to-morrow, went down to the 
prison last night ; and looking vjon him as a dying man, I com 
plied with his request.” 

“ You are quite a christian, Mr. Varden,” said Sir John; “ afid 
in that amiable capacity you increase my desire that you should 
take a chair.” 

* He said,” continued Gabriel, looking steadily at the knight, 
“that he had sent to me, because he had no friend or companion 


| in the whole world, (being the common hangman,) and because 


he believed, from the way in which I had given my evidence, 
He said 


that, being shunned by every one who knew his calling, even by 


that I was an honest man and would act truly by him 


people of the lowest and most wretched grode; and finding, 


men he acted with had no 


m of it, (which | believe is true enough, for a poor fool of 


suspic! 
had ke pt his own 


counsel up to the time of his be ng taken and | it on yal.” 


* Very discreet of Mr. Dennis,” observed Sur John witha slight 
yawn, though still with the utmost affalulity, “ but—erce pt for 
your admirable and lucid manner of telling it, which ws perfect 
not very miteresting to me 

* When,” purs ved the locksmith, quite un ibashed and wholly 


recardiess of these interruptions, “ when he was taken to the ,ail, 


he found that his fellow-prisoner, m the same room, was a vo 


man, Hugh by name, a leader m the nots, who had been betrayed 


and given up by himself. From something which fell from this 


unhappy creature in the course of the angry words they had at 


mother had suffered the death to 


The 


meeting, he discovered that hes 


which they both are now condemned time is very short. Sir 


John - 


The knight laid down | 


us paper fan, replaced his cop upon the 


table at his side, and, saving for the amile that lurked about his 


mouth, looked at the locksmith with as much steadiness as the 


locksmith looked at him 


“ They have been in prison now a month. One conversation 


led to many more; and the hangman soon found, froma compa 


rison of time, and place, and dates, that he had executed the sen 


tence of the law upon this woman himself, She had been tempted 
by want—as so many pes ple sre—uinto the easy crime of passing 
forged notes She was young and handsome and the traders 
vho employ men, women snd children in this traffic, looked 
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upon her as one who was well-adapted for their business, and jj}  " What place ?” 


who would probably go on without suspicion for a long time. But 
they were mistaken ; for she was stopped in the commission of 
her very first offence, and died for it. She was of gipsy blood, | 
Sir John—" | 

It might have been the effect of a passing cloud which obscured 
the sun and cast a shadow on his face; but the knight turned 
deadly pale. Still he met the locksmith's eye as before. 

“She was of gipsy blood, Sir John,” repeated Gabriel, “and | 
had a high, free spirit. This, and her good looks, and her lofty | 
manner interested some gentlemen who were easily moved by 
dark eyes; and efforts were made to save her. They might have | 
been successful, if she would have given them any clue to her 
history. But she never would, or did. ‘There was reason to sus- 
pect that she would make an attempt upon her life. A watch was 
set upon her night and day ; and from thet time she never spoke | 


again—” | 


Sir John stretched out his hand towards his cup. The lock- 
smith going on, arrested it half-way. 

— “Until she had but a minute to live. Then she broke si- 
lence and said, in a low firm voice which no one heard but 
this executioner, for all other living creatures had retired and 


P . | 
left her to her fate, ‘ Yes, if! had a dagger within these fingers, || 
| 


and he was within my reach, I would strike him dead before 
me, even now !? The man asked ‘Who ?’—she said, ‘ The father 
of her boy.’ ” 

Sir John drew back his outstretched hand, and seeing that 
the locksmith paused, signed to him, with easy politeness and 
without any new appearance of emotion, to proceed. 

“It was the first word she had ever spoken, from which it | 
could be understood she had any relative on earth. * Was the | 
child alive ? he asked. ‘ Yes.’ He asked her where it was, its | 
name, and whether she had any wish respecting it. She had 
but one, she said. It was that the boy might live and grow in | 
utter ignorance of his father, so that no arts might teach him | 
to be gentle and forgiving. When he became a man, she trust- 
ed to the God of their tribe to bring the father and the son to- 
gether and revenge her through her child. He asked her other 


questions, but she spoke no more. Indeed, he says she scarcely || 
| 
| 


said this much to him, but stood with her face turned upwards | 
to the sky, and never looked towards him once.” | 
Sir John took a pinch of snuff; glanced approvingly at an | 
elegant little sketch, entitled “ Nature,” on the wall; and rais- | 
ing his eyes to the locksmith’s face again, said, with an air of 
courtesy and patronage, ‘ You were observing, Mr. Varden—” 
* That she never,” returned the locksmith, who was not to 
be diverted by any artifice from his firm manner and his steady | 
gaze, “ that she never looked towards him once, Sir John; and so | 
she died and he forgot her. But, some years afterwards, a man 
was sentenced to die the same death, who was a gipsy too; a | 
sunburnt, swarthy fellow, almost a wild man; and while he lay 


in prison under sentence, he, who had seen the hangman more | 


than once while he was free, cut an image of him on his stick, 
by way of braving death, and showing those who attended on 
him how little he cared or thought about it. He gave this stick | 
into his hands at Tyburn, and told him then, that the woman I | 
have spoken of had left her own people to join a fine gentleman, | 
and that, being deserted by him and cast off by her old friends, 
she had sworn within her own proud breast, that whatever her 
misery might be, she would ask no help of any human being. | 
He told him that she had kept her word to the last; and that, 
meeting even him in the streets—he had been fond of her once, 
it seems—she had slipped from him by a trick, and he never | 
saw her again, until, being in one of the frequent crowds at Ty- 
burn with some of his rough companions, he had been driven 
almost mad by seeing, in the criminal under another name, | 
whose death he had come to witness, herself. Standing in the 
same place in which she had stood, he told the hangman this, | 
and told him too her real name, which only her own people 
and the gentleman for whose sake she had left them knew. 
That name he will tell again, Sir John, to none but you.” 

"To none but me!” exclaimed Sir John, pausing in the act 
of raising his cup to his lips with a perfectly steady hand, and 
curling up his little finger for the better display of a brilliant 
ring with which it was ornamented; “ but me!—My dear Mr. 
Varden, how very preposterous, to select me for his confidence ! 
with you at his elbow, too, who are so perfectly trustworthy.” | 

"Sir John, Sir John,” returned the locksmith, “ at twelve to- 
morrow these men die. Hear the few words I have to add, and | 
do not hope to deceive me; for though I ama plain man of 
humble station, and you are a gentleman of rank and learning, 
the truth raises me to your level, and by its power [ kNow that 
you anticipate the disclosure with which I am about to end, and 
that you believe this doomed man, Hugh, to be your son.” 

" Nay,” said Sir John, bantering him with a gay air; “the 


" Chester.” 
The knight finished his cup of chocolate with an appearance 


| of infinite relish, and carefully wiped his lips upon his handker- 


chief. 

“Sir John,” said the locksmith, “this is all that has been 
told to me; but since these two men have been left for death, 
they have conferred together, closely. See them, and hear what 
they can add. See this Dennis, and learn from him what he 
has not trusted to me. If you, who hold the clue to all, want 
corroboration, (which you do not,) the means are easy.” 

** And to what,” said Sir John Chester, rising on his elbow, 
after smoothing the pillow for its reception; “my dear, good- 


| natured, estimable Mr. Varden—with whom I cannot be angry 





| 





if I would—-to what does all this tend ?” 

“Ttake you fora man, Sir John, and I suppose to some 
pleading of natural affection in your breast,” returned the 
locksmith indignantly. ‘I suppose to the straining of every 
nerve, and the exertion of all the influence you have, or can 
make, in behalf of your miserable son, and the man who has 
disclosed his existence to you. At the worst, I suppose to your 
seeing your son, and awakening him to a sense of his crime and 
danger. He has no such sense now. Think what his life must 
have been, when he said in my hearing, that if ] moved you to 
any thing it would be to hastening his death, and ensuring his 
silence, if you had it in your power!” 


“And have you, my good Mr. Varden,” said Sir John, in a tone | 


of mild reproof, ‘have you really lived to your present age, and 
remained so very simple and credulous, as to approach a gentle- 
man of established character with such credentials as these, from 
desperate men in their last extretnity, catching at any straw! 
Oh dear! Oh tie! fie!” 

The locksmith was going to interpose, but he stopped him : 

“On any other subject, Mr. Varden, I shall be delighted—I 
shall be charmed—to converse with you, but I owe it to my own 
character not to pursue this topic for another moment.” 

“ Think better of it, sir, when f am gone,” returned the lock- 
smith ; ** think better of it, sir. Although you have thrice, within 
as many weeks, turned your lawful son, Mr. Edward, from vour 
door ; you may have time, you may have years, to make your 
peace with him, Sir Jchn: but that twelve o'clock will soon be 
here, and soon be past for ever.” 

“‘T thank you very much,” returned the knight, kissing his de- 
licate hand to the locksmith, “ for your guileless advice ; and I 
only wish, my good soul, although your simplicity is quite capti- 
vating, that you had a little more worldly wisdom. I never so 
much regretted the arrival of my hair-dresser as I do at this mo- 
ment. God bless you! Good morning! You'll not forget my 
message to the ladies, Mr. Varden! Peak, show Mr. Varden to 
the door.” 

Gabriel said no more, but gave the knight a parting look and 
left him. As he quitted the room, Sir John’s face changed ; and 
the smile gave place to a haggard and anxious expression, like 
that of a weary actor jaded by the performance of a difficult part. 
He rose from his bed with a heavy sigh, and wrapped himself in 
his morning-gown. 

“So, she kept her word,” he said, “‘ and was constant to her 
threat' I would I had never seen that dark face of hers,—I 
might have read these consequences in it from the first. This 
affair would make a noise abroad, if it rested on better evidence ; 
but as it is, and by not joining the scattered links of the chain, I 
can afford to slight it.—Extremely distressing to be the parent 
of such an uncouth creature! Still, I gave him very good advice : 
I told him he would certainly be hanged ; I could have done no 
more if I had known of our relationship; and there are a great 
many fathers who have never done as much for their natural 
children. —The hair-dresser may come in, Peak !" 


The hair-dresser came in, and saw in Sir John Chester (whose | 


accommodating conscience was soon quieted by the numerous 
precedents that occurred to him in support of his last observa- 
tion) the same imperturbable, fascinating, elegant gentleman he 


| had seen yesterday, and many yesterdays before 


wild gentleman, who died so suddenly, scarcely went as far as |! 
' swallowed up all other thoughts, and gnawed without cessation 


that, I think ?” 

“He did not,” returned the locksmith, “for she had bound | 
him by some pledge, known only to these people, and which 
the worst among them respect, not to tell your name; but, in a 


fantastic pattern on the stick, he had carved some letters, and | 


when the hangman asked it, he bade him, especially if he should 


ever meet with her son in after life, remember that place well.” | 





CHAPTER SEVENTY-SIXTH 

As the locksmith walked slowly away from Sir John Chester's 
chambers, he lingered under the trees which shaded the path, al- 
most hoping that he might be summoned to return. He had 











turned back thrice, and still loitered at the corner when the | 


clock struck twelve. 
It was a solemn sound, and not merely for its reference to to- 
morrow, for he knew that in that chime the murderer's knell! 


was rung. He had seen him pass along the crowded street 


amidst the execrations of the throng ; had marked his quivering | 


lip and trembling limbs ; the ashy hue upon his face, his clam- I 


my brow, the wild distraction of his eye—the fear of death that 


at his heart and brain. He had marked the wandering look seek- 
ing for hope, and finding, turn where it would, despair. He had 


|| seen the remorseful, pitiful, desolate creature riding, with his 


coffin by his side, to the gibbet. He knew that to the last he had 
been an unyielding, obdurate man; that in the savage terrour of 
his condition he had hardened, rather than relented, to his wife 
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| 





| his hands 


| for me—isn't there a good chance for me? 








and child ; and that the last words which had passed his white 
lips were curses on them as his foes. 

Mr. Haredale had determined to be there, and see it done. 
Nothing but the evidence of his own senses could satisfy that 
gloomy thirst for retribution which had been gathering upon him 
for so many years. The locksmith knew this, and when the 
chimes had ceased to vibrate, hurried away to meet him. 

‘* For these two men,” he said as he went, “ I can do no more. 
Heaven have mercy on them!—Alas! I say I can do no more 
for them, but whom can I help! Mary Rudge will have a home, 
and a firm friend when she most wants one ; but Barnaby—poor 
Barnaby—willing Barnaby—what aid can I render him? There 
are many, many men of sense, God forgive me,” cried the honest 
locksmith, stopping in a narrow court to pass his hand across his 
eyes, “I could better afford to lose than Barnaby. We have al- 
ways been good friends, but I never knew, till now, how much I 
loved the lad.” 

There were not many in the great city who thought of Barnaby 
that day, otherwise than as an actor in a show which was to take 
place to-morrow. But if the whole population had had him in 
their minds, and had wished his life to be spared, not one among 
them could have done so with a purer zeal or greater singleness 
of heart than the good locksmith. 

Barnaby was to die. There was no hope. It is not the least 
evil attendant upon the frequent exhibition of this last dread 
punishment of death, that it hardens the minds of those who deal 
it out, and makes them, though they be amiable men in other 
respects, indifferent to, or unconscious of their great responsibil- 
ity. The word had gone forth that Barnaby was to die. It went 
forth every month, for lighter crimes. It was a thing so common, 
that very few were startled by the awful sentence, or cared to 
question its propriety. Just then, too, when the law had been so 
flagrantly outraged, its dignity must be asserted. The symbol of 
its dignity,—stamped upon every page of the criminal statute- 
book,—was the gallows ; and Barnaby was to die. 

They had tried to save him. The locksmith had carried peti- 
tions and memorials to the fountain-head with his own hands. But 
the well was not one of mercy, and Barnaby was to die. 

From the first she had never left him, save at night, and with 
her beside him, he was, as usual, contented. On this last day he 
was more elated and more proud than he had been yet; and 
when she dropped the book from which she had been reading to 
him aloud, and fell upon his neck, he stopped in his busy task 
of folding a piece of crape around his hat, and wondered at her 
anguish. Grip uttered a feeble croak, half in encouragement, it 
seemed, and half remonstrance, but he wanted heart to sustain 
it, and lapsed abruptly into silence. 

With them, who stood upon the brink of the great gulf which 
none can see beyond, time, so soon to lose itself in vast eternity, 
rolled on like a mighty river, swollen and rapid as it nears the 
sea. It was morning but now ; they had sat and talked together 
in a dream—and here was evening. The dreadful hour of sepa- 
ration, which even yesterday had seemed so distant, was at hand. 

They walked out into the court-yard, clinging to each other, 
but not speaking. Barnaby knew that the jail was a dull, sad, 
miserable place, and looked forward to to-morrow, as to a pas- 
sage from it to something bright and beautiful. He had a vague 
impression, too, that he was expected to be brave—that he was 
a man of great consequence, and that the prison people would be 
glad to make him weep—he trod the ground more firmly as he 
thought of this, and bade her take heart and cry no more, and 
feel how steady his hand was. “ They call me silly, mother. 
They shall see—to-morrow !” 

Dennis and Hugh were in the court-yard. Hugh came forth 
from his cell as they did, stretching himself as though he had 
been sleeping. Dennis sat upon a bench in a corner, with his 
knees and chin huddled together, and rocked himself to and fro 
like a person in severe pain. 

The mother and son remained on one side of the court and 
these two men upon the other. Hugh strode up and down, 
glancing fiercely every now and then at the bright summer sky, 


|| and looking round when he had done so at the walls. 


“No reprieve, no reprieve! Nobody comes near us. There's 
only the night left now!" moaned Dennis faintly, as he wrung 
“Do you think they'll reprieve me in the night, 
brother! I've known reprieves come in the night afore now. I've 
known ‘em come as late as five, six, and seven o'clock in the 
morning. Don't you think there's a good chance yet—don’t you ’ 
Say you do. Say you do, young man, whined the miserable 
creature, with an imploring glance towards Barnaby, “ or I shall 
go mad!” 

“ Better be mad than sane here,” said Hvgh. ‘“ Go mad.” 

“ But tell me what you think. Somebody tell me what he 
thinks !"” cried the wretched object—so meen, and wretched, and 
despicable that even Pity’s self might have turned away at sight 
of such a being in the likeness of a man—‘ isn't there a chance 
Isn't it likely they 
may be doing this to frighten me? Don’t you think it is? Oh!” 
he almost shrieked, as he wrung his hands, “‘ won't anybody give 
me comfort '" 

“ You ought to be the best instead of the worst,” said Hugh, 
stopping before him. * [Ia, is, ha! See the hangman, when it 


comes home to him 








qu 
he 
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“ You don’t know what it is,” cried Dennis, actually writhing 
as he spoke: ‘“‘I do. That I should come to be worked off! I! 
I! That J should come! 

“ And why not ?” said Hugh, as he thrust back his matted hair 
to get a better view of his late associate. ‘* How often, before I 
knew your trade, did I hear you talking of this as if it wasa 
treat?” 

«I an’t unconsistent,”’ screamed the miserable creature, ‘ I'd 
talk so again if | was hangman. Some other man has got my old 
opinions at this minute. That makes it worse. Somebody's long- 
ing to work me off. I know by myself that somebody must be!” 

“ He'll soon have his longing,” said Hugh, resuming his walk 
“ Think of that, and be quiet.”’ 


Although one of these men displayed, in his speeci: and bear- | 


ing, the most reckless hardihood ; and the other, in his every 
word and action, testified such an extreme of abject cowardice 
that it was humiliating to see him; it would be difficult to say 
which of them would most have repelled and shocked an ob- 
server. Hugh's was the dogged desperation of a savage at the 
stake ; the hangman was reduced to a condition little better, if 
any, than that of a hound with the halter round his neck. Yet, as 
Mr. Dennis knew and could have told them, these were the two 


commonest states of mind in persons brought to their pass. Such | 


was the wholesome growth of the seed sown by the law, that this | 


kind of harvest was usually looked for as a matter of course. 

In one respect they all agreed. The wandering and uncontrol- 
lable train of thought, suggesting sudden recollections of things 
distant, and long forgotten, and remote from each other—the 


of darkness and repose which feverish towns enjoy, all busy || had now set in, rolling towards the marts of gain and business. 


sounds were hushed ; and those who awoke from dreams lay lis- | 


tening in their beds, and longed for dawn, and wished the dead of || 


the night were past. 
Into the street, outside the jail's main wall, workmen came 
straggling at this solemn hour, in groups of two or three, and | 
meeting in the centre cast their tools upon the ground and spoke 
in whispers. Others soon issued from the jail itself, bearing on 
their shoulders planks and beams: these materials being all 
brought forth, the rest bestirred themselves, and the dull sound | 
of hammers began to echo through the stillness 
Here and there among this knot of labourers, one, with a lan- 
tern or a smoky link, stood by to light his fellows at their work, 
and hy its doubtful aid some might be dimly seen taking up the 
pavement of the road, while others held great upright posts, or 
fixed them in the holes thus made for their reception. Some 


| dragged slowly on towards the rest an empty cart, which they 


| creatures toiling at midnight on some ghostly unsubstantial work, 


vague, restless craving for something undefined, which nothing | 


could satisfy—the swift flight of the minutes, fusing themselves 
into hours, as if by enchantment—the rapid coming of the silent 
night—the shadow of death always upon them, and yet so dim 
and faint that objects the meanest and most trivial started from 
the gloom beyond, and forced themselves upon the view—the 
impossibility of holding the mind, even if they had been so dis- 
posed, to penitence and moderation, or of keeping to any point 


} 


while that hideous fascination tempted it away—these things | 


were common to them all, and varied only in their outward tokens. 
“Fetch me the book I left within—upon your bed,” she said 
to Barnaby, as the clock struck. ‘ Kiss me first !” 
He looked in her fsce and saw there that the time was come. 
After a long embrace he tore himself away and ran to bring it to 


her, bidding her not stir till he came back. He soon returned, for | 


a shriek recalled him—but she was gone. 
He ran to the yard-gate and looked through. They were car- 


rying her away. She had said her heart would break. It was 


better so. 
“ Don't you think,” whimpered Dennis, creeping up to him, as 


| 


he stood with his feet rooted to the ground, gazing at the blank | 


walls—*‘ don’t you think there’s still a chance! It's a dreadful 
end; it’s a terrible end for a man like me. 
there’s a chance! J don’t mean for you, I mean for me. 
let him hear us ; (meaning Hugh;) he’s so desperate.” 


Don't 


Don't you think | 


“ Now, then,” said the officer, who had been lounging in and | 


out with his hands in his pockets, and yawning as if he were in 
the last extremity for some subject of interest : ** it's time to turn 
in, boys.” 


** Not yet,” cried Dennis, “not yet. Not for an hour yet.” 


“TI say—your watch goes different from what it used to,” re- | 


turned the man. * Once upon a time it was always tvo fast. It’s 
got the other fault now.” 


“‘ My friend,” cried the wretched creature, falling on his knees, | 


‘*my dear friend—you always were my dear friend—there’s some 
mistake. Some letter has been mislaid, or some messenger has 
been stopped upon the way. He may have fallen dead. I sawa 
man once fall down dead in the street myself, and he had papers 
in his pocket. Send to inquire. Let somebody go to inquire. 
They never will hang me. They never can—Yes, they will,” he 
cried, starting to his feet with a terrible scream. ‘ They'll hang 
me by a trick, and keep the pardon back. It’s a plot against me 


J shall lose my life!” And uttering another yell, he fell in a fit | 


upon the ground. 

“ See the hangman when it comes home to him '” cried Hugh 
again, as they bore him away. ‘ Ha, ha, ha! Courage, bold 
Barnaby, what care we! Your hand! They do well to put us 
out of the world, for if we get loose a second time, we wouldn't 
let them off so easy, eh’ Another shake! A man can die but 
once. If you wake in the night, sing that out lustily, and fall 
asleep again. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Barnaby glanced once more through the grate into the empty 
yard ; watched Hugh as he strode to the steps leading to his 
sleeping-cell, and then heard him shout, and burst into a roar of 
laughter, and saw him flourish his hat. Then he turned away 
himself, like one who walked in his sleep; and without anv sense 
of fear or sorrow, lay down on his pallet, listening to the clock to 


* strike again 


CHAPTER CEVENTY-SEVENTH 


The time wore on—the noises in the streets became less fre- 
quent by degrees, until silence was scarcely broken save by the 
bells in church towers, marking the progress—softer and more 
stealthy while the city slumbered—of that Great Watcher with 


the hoary head, who never siceps or rests. Iu the brief interval 


brought rumbling from the prison-yard ; while others erected 
strong barriers across the street. All were busily engaged 
Their dusky figures moving to and fro at that unusual hour, so 


active and so silent, might have been taken for those of shadowy 


which, like theinseives, would vanish with the first gleam of day, 
and leave but morning mist and vapour. 

While it was yet dark, a few lookers-on collected, who had 
plainly come there for the purpose, and intended to remain : even 
those who had to pass the spot on their way to some other place, 


, lingered, and lingered yet, as though the attraction of that were 


irresistible. Meanwhile the noise of saw and mallet went on 


| briskly, mingled with the clattering of boards on the stone pave- 


ment of the road, and sometimes with the workmen's voices as 
they called to one another 
bouring church were heard—and that was every quarter of an 
hour—a strange sensation, instantaneous and indescribable, but 


Whenever the chimes of the neigh- 


perfectly obvious, seemed to pervade them all 

Gradually a faint brightness appeared in the east, and the air, 
which had been very warm all through the night, felt cool and | 
chilly. Though there was no daylight yet, the darkness was di- 
minished, and the stars looked pale. The prison, which had been 
a mere black mass with little shape or form, put on its usual as- | 
pect—and ever and anon a solitary watchman could be seen upon 
its roof, stopping to look down upon the preparations in the 
street. This man, from forming, as it were, a part of the jail, and 
knowing or being supposed to know all that was passing within, , 
became an object of as much interest, and was as eagerly looked 
for, and as awfully pointed out, as if he had been a spirit 

By-and-by the feeble light grew stronger, and the houses with 
their sign-boards and inscriptions stood plainly out in the dull 
grey morning. Heavy stage-wagons crawled from the inn-yard 
opposite ; and travellers peeped out; and as they rolled slug- 
gishly away, cast many a backward look towards the jail. And 
now the sun's first beams came glancing into the street ; and the 
night’s work, which, in its various stages and in the varied fan 
cies of the lookers-on had taken a hundred shapes, wore its own 
proper form—a scaffold and a gibbet. | 

As the warmth of cheerful day began to shed itself upon the 
scanty crowd, the murmur of tongues was heard, shutters were 
thrown open, and blinds drawn up, and those who had slept in 
rooms over against the prison, where places to see the execution | 
were let at high prices, rose hastily from their beds. In some of 
the houses people were busy taking out the window-sashes for 
the better accommodation of spectators ; in others the spectators 
were already seated, and beguiling the time with cards, or drink, 


| or jokes among themselves. Some had purchased seats upon the 


house-tops, and were already crawling to their stations from pa- 
rapet and garret-window. Some were yet bargaining for good 
places, and stood in them in a state of indecision ; gazing at the 
slowly-swelling crowd, and at the workmen as they rested list- 
lessly against the scafluld—and aflecting to listen with indifler 
ence to the proprietor’s eulogy of the commanding view his house 
afforded, and the surpassing cheapness of his terms 

A fairer morning never shone. From the roofs and upper sto 
ries of these buildings the spires of city churches and the great 
cathedral dome were visible, rising up beyond the prison into the 
blue sky ; clad in the colour of light summer-clouds, and show- 
ing in the clear atmosphere their every scrap of tracery and iret- 
work, and every niche and loophole. All was brightness and 
promise, excepting in the street below, into which (‘or it yet lay 
Tt] shadow) the eve looked down as into a dark trenc h, where, 


in the midst of so much life, and hope, and renewal of existence, 


stood the ternble instrument of death. It seemed as if the very 
sun forbore to look upon it 

Lut it was better, grim and sombre in the shade, than when, 
the day being more advanced, it stood confessed in the full glare 
and glory of the sun, with its black paint blistering and its 
nooses dangling in the light like loathsome garlands. Jt was ber- 
ter in the solitude and gloom of midnight with a few forms clus 
tering about it, than in the freshness and the stir of morning, 
the centre of an eager crowd. Jt was better haunting the street 
like a spectre, when men were in their beds, and influencing per- 
chance the city’s dreams, than braving the broad day, and thrust- 
ing its obscene presence upon their waking senses 

Five o'clock had strack—six—seven—and eight 
streets, at either end of the cross-way, a living strcam 


Along the 


two main 


| : 
made, the soldiers stood at ease ; 


Carts, coaches, wagons, trucks and barrows, forced a passage 
through the outskirts of the throng, and clattered onward in the 
same direction. Some of these, which were public conveyances, 
and had come from a short distance in the country, stopped ; and 
the driver pointed to the gibbet with his whip, though he might 


| have spared himself the pains, for the heads of all the passengers 


weve turned that way without his help, and the coach windows 
were stuck full of staring eves. In some of the carts and wagons 
women might be seen glancing fearfully at the same unsightly 
thing ; and even little children were held up above the people's 
heads to see what kind of a toy a gallows was, and learn how 
men were hanged 

Two rioters were to die before the prison, who had been con- 
cerned m the attack upon it; and one directly afterwards in 
Bloomsbury Square. At nine o'clock a strong body of military 
marched imto the street, and formed and lined a narrow passage 
into Holborn, which had been indifferently kept all night by con- 
stables. Through this another cart was brought, (the one alrea- 
dy meutioned had been employed im the construction of the scaf- 
fold.) and wheeled up tothe prison gate. These preparations 
the officers lounged to and fio 
in the alley they had made, or talked together at the scatlold’s 
foot ; and the concourse, which had been rapidly augmenting for 
some hours, and still received additions every minute, waited 
with an impatience which increased with every chime of St. S¢ 
pulchre’s clock, for twelve at noon 

Up to this time they had been very quiet, comparatively silent 
save when the arrival of some new party at a window, hitherto 
unoccupied, gave them something new to look at or to talk of 
But asthe hour approached, a buzz and hum arose, which, deep- 
ening every moment, soon swelled into a roar, and seemed to 
fillthe air. No words or even voices could be distinguished 
in this clamour, nor did they speak much to each other; 


though such as were better informed upon the topic than 


the rest, would tell their neighbours, perhaps, that they might 
know the hangman when he came out, by his being the shorter 
one; and that the man who was to suffer with him was named 
Hugh; and that 
in Bloomsbury Square. 
heat to perspire spontaneously, so this wild murmur, floating up 


t was Barnaby Rudge who was to be hanged 


As itis the pature of men in a great 


and down, seemed born of their intense inpatience, and quite be 


yond their restramt or control 
It grew, as the time drew near, so loud, thet those who were at 
the windows could not hear the church clock strike, though it was 


close at hand. Nor had thev any need to hear it, either, for 


they could see m in the people's faces. So surely as another 
quarter chimed, there was a movement in the crowd—as if some- 
thing had passed over it—as if the light upon them had been 
changed—in which the fact was readsble as on a brazen dial, 
figured by a giant's hand 

Three quarters past eleven! The murmur was now deafen- 
ing, yet every man seemed mute Look where you would among 
the crowd, you saw strained eves and lips compressed; it would 
have been difficult for the most vigilant observer to point this 
way or that, and say that yonder man had cried out: it were as 
easy to detect the motion of ips in @ sea shell 

Three quarters past eleven! Many spectators who had retired 
from the windows came back quite refreshed, as though their 
watch had just begun. Those who had fallen asleep roused 
themselves ; and every person in the crowd made one last effort 
to better his position, which caused a press against the sturdy 
barriers that made them bend and vield like twigs. The officers, 
who until now had kept together, fell into their several positions, 
and gave the words of command. Swords were drawn, muskets 
bright steel winding its way among the 


Along this 


shouldered, and the 


crowd, gleamed and glittered m the sun like a river 
rrying on, leadmg a horse, which 


Thena 


shining path two men came hi 
was speedily harnessed to the cart at the prison door 
prot vind silence re j laced the tumult that had so long been ge- 
thering, aud a breathless pause ensued. Every window was now 


choked up with heads; the house-tops teemed with people— 


clinging to chimneys, peering over gable-ends, and holding on 


where the sudden loosenmg of any brick or stone would dash 


them into the street The church-tower, the church-roof, the 


church-yard, the prison leads, the very water-spouts and lamp. 


posts—every inch of room—swarined with human life. 


At the first stroke of twelve the prison bell began to toll, Then 


the roar—mungled now with cries of * Hats off '" and “* Poor fel- 


lows '" and from some specks in the great concourse, with a shriek 
or groan—burst tk raga. It was terrible to see if any one im 
that distraction of exertement could have seen—the world of ea 
ger eves, aii strained upon the we affold aud the beam 

The iow murmuring was heard within the jail as plainly as 
without. The three were brought forth into the yard together, 
as it resounded through the air; and knew its import well 


I) ye hear’ cried Hugh, undaunted by the sound ; * They 
heard them gathering when ! woke im the night, 

We shall! 
t 


that st comes home to 


expect us! | 
and turned over on t'other side and fell asleep agam 
see how they welcome the hangman, now 
him. Ha, ha, ha'" 

The ordinary coming up at this moment, reproved him for his 
indecent mirth, and advised him to alter his demeanour 


Aud why, master’ said Hugh © Can I do better than bear 
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it easily! You bear it easily enough. Oh! never tell me,” he {| ment’s not so great,” cried the criminal, shuffling towards the || held down his head to avoid seeing what he knew his eves must 
cried, as the other would have spoken ; “ for all your sad look || speaker on his knees, and holding up his folded hands; “ where- || otherwise encounter, and took his seat sorrowfully—and yet with uy 
and your solemn air, you think little enough of it! They say |) as it’s worse, it’s a hundred times worse to me than any man. || something of a childish pride and pleasure—in the velucle. The 1! 
you're the best maker of lobster salads in London. Ha, ha, Let them know that, sir. Let them know that. They’ve made || officers fell into their places at the sides, in front, and in the rear ; T 
ha! I've heard that, you see, before now. Is it a good one this || it worse to me by giving me so much to do. Stop my execution || the sheriffs’ carriages rolled on; a guard of soldiers surrounded 
morning—is your hand in? How does breakfast look? I hope |} till they know that.” the whole ; and they moved slowly forward through the throng fir 
there's enough, and to spare, for all the hungry company that'll The governor beckoned with his hand, and the two men, who |} and pressure toward Lord Mansfield’s ruined house. w 
sit down to it, when the sight’s over.” had supported him before, approached. He uttered a piercing cry : It was asad sight—all that show, and strength, and glitter as- 
“T fear,” observed the clergyman, shaking his head, “ that "Wait! Wait. Only a moment—only one moment more! sembled round one helpless creature: and sadder yet to note, as m 
you are incorrigible.” Give me a last chance of reprieve. One of us three is to go to || he rode along, how his wandering thoughts found strange encour- je 
“ You're right. Iam,” rejoined Hugh, sternly. “ Be nc hy- || Bloomsbury Square. Let me be the one. It may come in that || agement in the crowded windows and the concourse mn the streets Is 
poerite, master. You make a merry-making of this every month; || time; it’s sure to come. In the Lord’s name let me be sent to and how, even then, he felt the influence of the bright sky, and 
let me be merry too. If you want a frightened fellow, there’s |} Bloomsbury Square. Don’t hang me here. It’s murder!” looked up smiling into its deep unfathomable blue. But there ne 
one that'll suit you, Try your hand upon him.” They took him to the anvil; but even then he could be heard || had been many such sights since the riots were over—some so Ww 
He pointed, as he spoke, to Dennis, who, with his legs trailing || above the clanking of the smiths’ hammers, and the hoarse ra- |) moving in their nature, and so repulsive, too, that they were far 
on the ground, was held between two men; and who trembled || ging of the crowd, crying that he knew of Hugh’s birth—that || more calculated to awaken pity for the sufferers, than respect for me 
50, that all his joints and limbs seemed racked by spasms. Turn- || his father was living, and was a gentleman of influence and || that law whose strong arm seemed in more than one case to be sa) 
ing from this wretched spectacle, he called to Barnaby, who || rank—that he had family secrets in his possession—that he as wantonly stretched forth, now that all was safe, as it had been tha 
stood apart. could tell nothing unless they gave him time, but must die with basely paralysed in time of danger. wo 
** What cheer, Barnaby 1 Don't be downcast, lad. T eave that || them on his mind—and he continued to rave in this sort until Two cripples—both mere boys—one with a leg of wood, one ! 
to him.” his voice failed him, and he sank down a mere heap of clothes |} who dragged his twisted limbs along by the help of a crutch, ton 
“ Bless you,” cried Barnaby, stepping lightly towards him; || between the two attendants. were hanged in this same Bloomsbury Square. As the cart was em! 
* I'm not frightened, Hugh. I'm quite happy. I wouldn't desire It was at this moment that the clock struck the first stroke of || about to glide from under them, it was observed that they stood . 
to live now, if they'd Jet me. Look at me! Am I afraid to die? || twelve, and the bell began to toll. The various officers, with |) with their faces from, not to the house they had assisted to des- frot 
Will you see me tremble ?” the two sheriffs at their head, moved towards the door. All was poil; and their misery was protracted that this omission might on | 
Hugh gazed for a moment at his face, on which there was a || ready when the last chime came upon the ear. | be remedied. Another boy was hanged in Bow-street; other whe 
strange, unearthly smile ; and at his eye, which sparkled bright- “They told Hugh this, and asked if he had any thing to say. || young lads in various quarters of the town. Four wretched wo- too 
ly; and interposing between him and the ordinary, gruffly whis- “To say!” he cried. ‘Not I. I'm ready.—Yes,” he added, || men, too, were put to death. In a word, those who suffered were on 
pered to the latter as his eye fell upon Barnaby, “ I have a word to say, too. Come || for the most part the weakest, meanest, and most miserable his 
“ T wouldn't say much to him, master, if I was you. He may |} hither, lad.” among them. It was an exquisite satire upon the false religious art 
spoil your appetite for breakfast, though vou are used to it.” There was, for the moment, something kind and even tender || cry which led to so much misery, that some of these people own- has 
He was the only one of the three who had washed or trimmed || struggling in his fierce aspect as he wrung his poor companion by |} ed themselves to be catholics, and begged to be attended by their tod 
himse’/ that morning. Neither of the others had done so since || the hand. own priests. me 
their deom was pronounced. He still wore the broken peacock’s “T'll say this,” he cried, looking firmly round, “ that if I had One young man was hanged in Bishopsgate-street, whose aged plat 
feathers in his hat; and all his usual scraps of finery were care- || ten lives to lose, and the lose of each would give me ten times gray-headed father waited for him at the gallows, kissed him at can 
fully disposed about his person. His kindling eye, his firm step, || the agony of the hardest death, I'd lay them all down—ay, I || tts foot when he arrived, and sat there on the ground until they tet 
his proud and resolute bearing, might have graced some lofty act || would, though you gentlemen may not believe it—to save this || took him down. They would have given him the body of his I 
of heroism: some voluntary sacrifice, born of a noble cause and |] one. This one,” he added, wringing his hand again, “ that will child, but he had no hearse, no coffin, nothing to remove it in, all { 
pure enthusiasm ; rather than that felon’s death. be lost through me.” being too poor ; and he walked meekly away beside the cart that per} 
But all these things increased his guilt. They were mere as- * Not through you,” said the idiot, mildly. ‘ Don’t say that. || took it back to the prison, trying, as he went, to touch its lifeless pen 
sumptions. The law had declared it so, and so it must be. The || You were not to blame. You have been always very good to me. hand. this 
good minister had heen greatly shocked, not a quarter of an hour |} Aha, Hugh, we shall know what makes the stars shine now !” But the crowd had forgotten these matters, or cared little about took 
before, at his parting with Grip. For one in his condition, to fon- “T took him from her in a reckless mood, and didn’t think || them if they lived in their memory: and while one great multi- disa 
dle a bird! what harm would come of it,” said Hugh, laying his hand upon |} tude fought and hustled to get near the gibbet before Newgate, for t 
The yard was filled with people—bluff civic functionaries, offi- || his head and speaking in a lower voice. ‘I ask her pardon, and |} for a parting look ; another followed in the train of poor Jost Bar- expt 
cers of justice, soldiers, the curious in such matters, and guests |} his —Look here,” he added roughly, in his former tone. ‘ You |} naby, to swell the throng that waited for him on the spot to si 
who had been bidden as to a wedding. Hugh looked about him, |} see this lad?” him, 
nodded gloomily to some person in authority, who indicated with They murmured “ Yes,” and seemed to wonder why he asked. CHAPTER SEVENTY-EIGHTH. hers 
his hand in what direction he was to proceed—and clapping Bar- “That gentleman yonder”’—pointing to the clergyman—* has |! On this same day, and about this verv hour, Mr. Willet, the ed h 
naby on the shoulder, passed out with the gait of a lion. often in the last few days spoken to me of faith and strong be- elder, sat smoking his pipe in a chamber of the Black Lion. Al 
They entered a large room, so near to the scaffold that the || lief. You see what [ am—more brute than man, as I have been || though it was hot summer weather, Mr. Willet sat close to the Fs 
voices of those who stood about it could be plainly heard ; some |} told—but I had faith enough to believe, and did believe as strong- fire. Ile was in a state of profound cogitation with his own smit 
besecehing the javelin-men to take them out of the crowd, oth- ly as any of you gentlemen can believe any thing, that this one || thoughts, and it was his custom at such times to stew himself dista 
ers erying to those behind to stand back, for they were pressed |} life would be spared. See what he is !—Look at him!” | slowly, under the impression that that process of cookery was fa- pent 
to death, and suffering for want of air. Surnaby had moved towards the door, and stood beckoning him | vourable to the melting out of his ideas, which, when he began % 
In the middle of this chamber, two smiths, with hammers, || to follow. | to summer, sometimes oozed forth so copiously as to astonish even 
stood beside an anvil. Hugh walked straight up to them and “Tf this was not faith, and strong belief!” cried Hugh, raising |} himself my | 
set his foot upon it with a sound as though it had been struck || his right arm aloft, and looking upward like a savage prophet | Mr. Willet had been several thousand times comforted by his who 
by a heavy weapon. Then, with folded arms, he stood to have |} whom the near approach of death had filled with inspiration, \\ friends and acquaiutances with the assurance that for the loss he so kt 
his irons knocked off; scowling haughtily round, as those who || “where are they! What else should teach me—me, born as | | had sustained in the damage done to the Maypole, he could Hh 
were present eyed him narrowly and whispered to each other. was born, and reared as I have been—to hope for any mercy in H| **come upon the county.’ But as this phrase happened to bear odd | 
It took so much time to drag Dennis in, that this ceremony | this hardened, cruel, unrelenting place! Upon these human |} an unfortunate resemblance to the popular expression of * coming Watst 
was over with Hugh, and nearly over with Barnaby, before he shambles, I, who never raised this hand in prayer till now, call |] on the parish,” it suggested to Mr. Willet’s mind no more con | 
appeared. He no sooner came into the place he knew so well, | down the wrath of God! On that black tree, of which I am the solatory visions than pauperism on an extensive scale, and ruin in bob 
however, and among faces with which he was so fwmiliar, than || ripened fruit, 1 do invoke the curse of all its victims, past, and || its most capacious aspect. Consequently he had never failed to re at 
he recovered strength and sense enough to clasp his hands and || present, and to come, On the head of that man, who in his con- |} ceive the intelligence with a rueful shake of the head or a dreary ul € 
make a last appeal. science owns me for his son, I leave the wislr that he may never |} stare, and had been always observed to appear much more melan borne 
"Gentlemen, good gentlemen,” cried the abject creature, || sicken in his bed of down, but die a violent death as I shall do || choly after a visit of condolence than at any other time in the “7 
crevelling down upon his Knees, and actually prostrating him- || now, and have the night-wind for his only mourner. To this I say, || whole four-and-twenty hours “Ta 
self upon the stone floor: “ Governor, dear governor—honora- |} Amen, amen !” It chanced, however, that sitting over the fire on this particu- =| 
ble sherills—worthy gentlemen—have merey upon a wretched His arm fell downward by his side ; he turned; and moved to- |} lar occasion—perhaps because he was, as it were, done toa turn ; her e: 
man that has served his majesty, and the law, and parliament |} wards them with a steady step: the man he had been before. pethaps because he was in an unusually bright state of mind, unk 
for so many years, and don’t, don’t let me die—because of a Hugh motioned Barnaby not to come near him (though without || perhaps because he had considered the subject so long, or per- he wi 
mistake.” looking in the direction where he stood,) he answered, ** There is | haps because of all these favouring circumstances taken together thi 
" Dennis,” said the governor of the jail, “ you know what |! nothing more.” ;| —it chanced that, sitting over the fire on this particular occasion, partir 
the course is, and that the order came with the rest. You * Move forward !" Mr. Willet did, afar off and in the remotest depths of his intel- Dic 
know that we could do nothing, even if we would.” | “Unless,” said Hugh, glancing hurriedly back—* unless || lect, perceive a kind of lurking hint or faint suggestion, that ovt .% 
"All Task, sir,—all I want and beg, is time, to make it sure,” some person has a fancy for a dog ; and not then, unless he means || of the public purse there might issue funds for the restoration of vay 
eried the trembling wretch, looking wildly round for sympathy. || to use him well. There's one belongs to me at the house I came i the Maypole to its former high place among the taverns of the come 
"The king and government can’t know it’s me; I’m sure || from; and it wouldn't be easy to find a better. He'll whine at || earth. And this dim ray of light did so diffuse itself within him, on 
they can’t know it’s me; or they never would bring me to this || first, but he'll soon get over that.—You wonder that I think about || and did so kindle up and shine, that at last he had it as plainly nee | 
dreadful slaughter-house. They know my name, but they don’t || a dog just now,” he added, with a kind of laugh. “If any man || and visibly before him as the blaze by which he sat: and, fully come, 
know it’s the same man. Stop my execution—for charity’s sake, || deserved it of me half ae well, I'd think of him.” persuaded that he was the first to make the discovery, and that Thi 
stop my execution, gentlemen—till they can be told that I’ve | He spoke no more, but moved onward in his place with a care- || he had started, hunted down, fallen upon, and knocked on the langu 
been hangman here nigh thirty years, Will no one go and tell less air, though listening at the same time to the service for the || head a perfectly original idea which had never presented itself to “a 
them?” he implored, clenching his hands and glaring round, || dead, with something between sullen attention and quickened cu- || any other man, alive or dead, he laid down his pipe, rubbed his her s 
and round, and round again—" will no charitable person go and |} riosity. As soon as he had passed the door his miserable associ- || hands, and chuckled audibly i you 
tell them ?” I ate was carried out; and the crowd beheld the rest. “ Why, father !"" cried Joe, entering at the moment, “ you're you 8 
"Mr. Akerman,” said a gentleman who stood by, after a mo- Barnaby would have mounted the steps at the same time—in- || in spirits to-day '” ruin 0 
ment’s pause ; “since it may possibly produce in this unhappy | deed he would have gone before them, but in both attempts he “It's nothing partickler,”” said Mr. Willet, chuckling again. and jo 
man a better frame of mind, even at this last minute, let me as- |) was restrained, as he was to undergo the sentence elsewhere. In || “ It’s nothing at all partickler, Joseph. Tell me something about =" 
sure him that he was well known to have been the hangman, || a few minutes the sheriffs re-appeared, the same procession was || the Salwanners.” Having preferred this request, Mr. Willet with 
when his sentence was considered.” again formed, and they passed through various rooms and passa- || chuckled a third time; and after these unnsual demonstrations of “— 
*—But perhaps they think on that acecunt that the punish- || ges to another door—that at which the cart was waiting. He |) levity he put his pipe in his mouth again hia, * 
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« What shall I tell you, father '” asked Joe, laying his hand 
upon his sire’s shoulder, and looking down into his face. “ That 
I have come back poorer than a church mouse? You know that. 
That I have come back, maimed and crippled ? You know that.” 

* [t was took off,” muttered Mr. Willet, with his eyes upon the 
fire, ‘at the defence of the Selwanners, in America, where the 
war is.” 

* Quite right,” returned Joe, smiling 
maining elbow on the back of his father’s chair; “ the very sub- 
A man with one arm, father, 


, and leaning with his re- 


ject I came to speak to you about. 
is not of much use in the busy world.” 

This was one of those vast propositions which Mr. Willet had 
never considered for an instant, and required time to * tackle.” 
Wherefore he made no answer. 

“ At all events,” said Joe, “ he can’t pick and choose his 
means of earning a livelihood, as another man may. He can't 
ay, ‘ I will turn my hand to this,’ or ‘ I won't turn my hand to 
that,’ but must take what he can do, and be thankful it’s no 
worse. What did you say ’” 

Mr. Willet had been softly repeating to himself, in a musing 
tone, the words *“ defence of the Salwanners:” but he seemed 
embarrassed at having been overheard, and answered, “ Nothing.” 

* Now, look here, father. Mr. Edward has come to England 
from the West Indies. When he was lost sight of (I ran away 
on the same day, father) he made a voyage to one of the islands, 
where a school-triend of his had settled ; and finding him, wasn’t 
too proud to be employed on his estate; and—and in short, got 
on well, and is prospering, and has come over here on business of 
his own, and is going back again speedily. Our returning nearly 
at the same time, and meeting in the course of the late troubles, 
has been a good thing every way; for it has not only enabled us 
to do old friends some service, but has opened a path in life for 
me which I may tread without being a burden upon you. To he 
plain, father, he can employ me ; I have satisfied myself that I 
can be of real use to him; and I am going to carry my one arm 
te the West Indies, and to make the most use of it.” 

In the mind’s eye of Mr. Willet, the West Indies, and indeed 
all foreign countries, were inhabited by savage nations, who were 
perpetually burying pipes of peace, flourishing tomahawks, and 
puncturing strange patterns in their bodies. He no sooner heard 
thes announcement, therefore, than he leaned back in his chair, 
took the pipe from his lips, and stared at his son with as much 
dismay as if he already beheld him tied to a stake, and tortured 
for the entertainment of a lively population, In what form of 
expression his feeliogs would have found a vent, it is impossible 
tosay. Noris it necessary; for before a syllable occurred to 
him, Dolly Varden came running into the room, in tears ; threw 
herself on Joe's breast without a word of explanation ; and clasp- 
ed her white arms round his neck. 

* Dolly !” cried Joe. * Dolly!” 

“ Ay, call me that; call me that always, 
smith’s little daughter: ‘never speak coldly to me, never be 
distant, never again reprove me for the fotlies I have long re- 


exclaimed the lock- 


” 


apie or I shall die 
* JT reprove you!” said Joe. 
‘‘Feitiee every kind and honest word you uttered went to 

my heart. For you, who have borne so much from me—for vou, 
who owe your sufferings and pain to my caprice—for you to be 
so kind- 
He could say nothing to her. 


odd sort of eloquence in his one arm, which had crept round her 


” 


Joe 





so noble to me. 
Not a syllable. There was an 
waist : but his lips were mute. 
“ If you had reminded me by a word—only by one short word,” 
bbed Dolly, clinging yet closer to him, * how little I deserved 
me with so much forbearance ; if you 
in your triumph, I could have 


hat treat 


ul exulted only for one moment 


you should 


borne it better.’ 


“ Triumph !" repeated Joe with a smile which seemed to say, 


“Tam a pretty figure for that.” 
“ Yes, triumph,” 
I am glad to 


her earnest voice and gushing tears; “ for it zs one. 


hink and know it is. [ wouldn't be less humbled, dear; I wouldn't 
be without the recollection of that last time we spoke together 
i this place—no, not if I could recall the past, and make our 
parting yesterday.” 
Did ever lover look as Joe looked now! 
* TL always loved you—in my heart I 
I hoped you would 


* Dear Joe,” said Dolly, 
always did, although I was so vain and giddy. 
come back that night. I made quite sure yeu would; prayed for 
Through all these long, long years, I have never 
that this happy time might 


on my knees. 
once forg rotten you or left off hoping 
come.” 

The eloquence of Joe's arm surpassed the most impassioned 
language ; and so did that of his lips—yet he said nothing either 

* And now, at last,”’ cried Dolly, trembling with the fervour of 
her speech, “if you were sick, and shattered in every limb; 
if you were ailing, weak, and sorrowful ; if, instead of being what 
you are, you were, in every body's eyes but mine, the wreck and 
ruin of a man ; I would be your wife, dear love, with greater pride 
and joy than if you were the stateliest lord in England !" 

“What have I done,” cried Joe, “ what have I done to meet 
with this reward 7” 

“ You have taught me,” 
his, “to know myself, and your worth; 


seid Dolly, raising her pretty face to 
to be something better 


she cried with her whole heart and soul in | 




















than I was ; to be more deserving of your irue and manly nature. 
In years to come, dear Joe, you shall find that you have done so ; 
for I will be, not only now, when we are young and full of hope, 
but when we have grown old and weary, your patient, gentle, 
never-tiring wife. I will never know a wish or care beyond our 
home and you, and alwavs study how to please you with my best 
affection and my most devoted love. I will: indeed I will.” 

Joe could only repeat his former eloquence—but it was very 
much to the purpose. 

“ They know of this at home,” said Dolly. 
would leave even them; but they know it, and are glad of it, 
and are proud of you, as I am, and full of gratitude. You'll not 
come and see me as a poor friend who knew me when I was a 


“ For your sake, I 


girl, will you?” 

Well, well! it don’t matter what Joe said in answer, but he 
said a great deal; and Dolly said a great deal too: and he fold- 
ed Dolly in his one arm pretty tight, considering that it was but 
one ; and Dolly made no resistance : and if ever two people were 
happy in this world—which is not an utterly misereble one, with 
all its faults—we may, with some appearance of certainty, con- 
clude that they were. 

Now, to say that during these proceedings Mr. Willet the elder 
underwent the greatest emotions of astonishment of which our 
common nature is susceptible—to say that he was in a perfect 
paralysis of surprise, and that he wandered into the most stupen- 
dous and therefore unattainable heights of complicated amaze- 
ment— would be to shadow forth his state of mind in the feeblest 
and lamest terms. If a roc, ar eagle, a griffin, a flying elephant, 
or winged sea-horse had suddenly appeared, and, taking him on 
its back, carried him bodily into the very heart of the “ Salwan- 
ners,” it would have been to him as an every-day occurrence, in 
comparison with what he now beheld. To be sitting quietly by, 
seeing and hearing these things—to be completely overlooked, 
unnoticed and disregarded, while his son and a young lady were 
talking to each other in the most impassioned manner, kissing 
each other, and making themselves in all respects perfectly at 
home—was a position so tremendous, so inexplicable, so utterly 
beyond the widest range of his capacity of comprehension, that 
he fell into a lethargy of wonder, and*could no more rouse him- 
self than an enchanted sleeper in the first year of his fairy lease, 
a century long. 

* Father,” said Joe, presenting Dolly, “ you know who this is! 

Mr. Willet looked first at her, then at his son, then back again 
at Dolly, and then made an ineffectual effort to extract a whill 
from his pipe, which had gone out long ago. 

“Say a word, father, if it’s only * how d'ye do,’ ” urged Joe. 

“ Certainly, Joseph,’ answered Mr. Willet. “Oh yes!) Why 
not 7” 

* To be sure, 

“A” 


which he uttered in a low voice, as though le were discussing 


” said Joe. 


replied his father. 


“ Why not ’” 
* Why not?” and with this remark, 


some grave question with himself, he used the little finger—if 
any of his fingers can be said to have come under that denomina- 
tion—of his right hand, as a tobacco-stopper, and was sileut again 

And so he sat for half an hour at least, although Dolly, in the 
most endearing of manners, hoped he was not angry with her, 
and kissed him. So he sat for half an hour, quite motionless, and 
looking all the time like nothing so much as a great Dutch pin 
At the expiration of that period, he suddenly, and 
burst, to the great consternation of the 


or skittle. 
without the least notice, 
young people, into a very loud and very short laugh; and re- 
Why not!" went out for 


peating, * Certainly, Joseph. Oh, yes. 


a walk. 





ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE, 


THE MYSTERY, 
(Cencluded.) 


‘s, with whom my 
She 





Tue next morning I called at Mrs 
friend Miss Palmer was staying. I found her alone. 
ceived me cordially, but her countenance was flushed, and her 
She seemed so soft and gentle that 


re- 


manner betrayed agitation. 
distress and passion sate painfully upon her features. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for coming here this morn- 
ing,” said she, as she held my hand in her own. “ You have 
treated me with so much kindness and interest, and there is so 
much about you that encourages confidence, that I am going to 
ask from you the service of a friend. You know [ am an untu- 
tored country-girl ; and if I do wrong, you will ascribe it to want 
of knowledge, and having no other friends to apply to. I am as- 
sured at least that I deal with a man of honour. I will write what 
I want to say to you.” 

She sat down at a small table and wrote a few lines, which she 
folded and gave to me. I made every assurance of my devotion 
and fidelity which was due to so engaging a person in such a 
situation. We conversed a little while on ordinary topics, and I 
then withdrew. I went home and read the paper, which was as 
follows : 

“ Between myself and Mr. Eustace there has subsisted a 
friendship which I am not wishing to have severed without a 
cause. His presence as a visiter has always been acceptable to 
my father ; until the latter, a few evenings ago, as he was pass- 
ing s house which is understood to be devoted to play, saw Mr. 








he 
18 


E 
| 
| 
! 





E 


. going in there. From others he learned that Mr. E. was fre- 
quently seen there. My father has so extreme an aversion to 
play, that he will have no intimacy with a person who engages in 

Upon his mentioning the subject to Mr. E. that gentleman 
admitted that he had gone to that place several times, but that he 
had never taken part in any game. So improbable a statement 
as my father thought it, seemed to him to add disingenuousness 
to fault, and he determined that all intercourse with Mr. E. should 

Urged by a parent whom I have never disobeyed, I pro- 

mised last night, if an opportunity presented, to give him a final 


cease. 
dismission. To you I am indebted for preventing such an oppor 
tunity, and permitting time to be had for inquiring into the truth 
of the case. May I apply to you to make such inquiries as may 


determine whether Mr. Eustace’s statement is not correct’ If 


the result is against them, it may be signified by your silence.’ 
My heart sank within me as I read this affecting note, traced 
with a faint, trembling hand. How dreadful to think that so sen 
sitive and lovely a creature had given her affections to one so un 
worthy ; for I entertained no doubt that her father's worst con 
clusions were correct. How confiding a heart! how just a for 
bearance did it breathe ! 
fatal course, and make him worthy of such a sentiment, no effort 


I fear it will be 


If it is possible to rescue him from this 


vain.” 


shall be spared by me; but alas! 

Upon reading the paper over again it occurred to me that wo 
men, even the tenderest and most inexperienced, are gencrally so 
much better judges of character than men are, that pe thaps the 
confidence she seemed to entertain in his innocence might not be 
Upon inquiry I found that 


where I myself was 


false after all. My hopes revived 
Eustace was engaged to sup that evening 
also going ; and I sent word to him that I would call and take 
him 
together 

As we were sitting at the table about two o'clock, a note was 


in my carriage. Accordingly about ten we went thither 


brought in to Eustace, and when he had read it he rose and left 
the room. I followed him into the entry and told him | was ready 


to go, and would set him down wherever he pleased 


* You are too good,” said he ; “1 am going again to R——’s , 
you will think me a devoted gambler; yet, strange as it may 


seem, I have not touched a card these ten years.’ 
“ You are a spectator of 
I will 


My curiosity was strongly excited 


other people's folly,” said I. “I like the same amusement 
go there with you.” 

We accordingly drove to R 
it was, we found in the front room a number of persons engaged 


They had their 


‘s. When we got out, late as 





with back-gammon and other plebeian games 
hats over their eyes, and long masses of hair over their cheeks— 
chiefly foreign- 


” 


elegantly termed “ soap-locks,”"—and they were 
ers. We passed into an interiour apartment, where Mr. R—— 
brought me the morning newspaper, which at that early hour was 
already issued. Mr. Eustace, saying that he would join me again 
na little while, went out through a side-door 


end of the room was a green-door, which was partly open; and 


At the Opposite 


as I have a taste for exploring, I passed on and gained the apart- 


ment into which it led. There were three or four tables in it, 


at each of which was a party so deeply engaged at whist and 
écarté that no one took notice of my entrance. I drew near, with 
my newspaper, to one of the gas-burners by the wall, and pre 
tending to be occupied with the important sheet, amused myself 
by surveying the persons of the company. In a little while a door 
at the other end opened, and a man came in. He was manifestly 


he had thick, t 


I surveyed him with keen attention, and I soon dis- 


disguised ; lack hair, large whiskers, and a huge 
over-coat 
covered in his features something not unfamiliar 
“Ah'” thought I, “ the thou 
¢apital a disguise that it has transfermed a thin man ito a very 
and a gentleman into a 


mystery thickens : gh that is so 
broad one, and a small man into a giant, 
ruffian, yet Iam more mistaken than I am accustomed to be i 
that is not Mr. Eustace.” 

He affected to be passing carelessly through the room, and to 
stop for a moment to overlook one of the tables. But his atten- 
tion soon became absorbed, and it was plain to me that his pur 
pose in coming there was to watch the conduct of some of those 
in the game—scemed to 
The others did not 


of birth end 


players. ‘Two of the persons—partners 
recognize him and assent to his 
One of the latter arrested my attention 


being there 
notice his presence. 
was a gentleman, with all the unmistakeable marks 
high-breeding. His countenance was intelligent and refined, and 
somewhat pale—not the paleness of ill-health, but that of seclu 
sion and careful living. He a blue coat, and a white cravat, 


He had none of that urinketry of rings and breast- 


wort 
partly untied 
pins which the vulgar delight in; but I observed that his wrist- 
bands were fastened with very large diamond buttons. gA hand- 
kerchief of the finest cambric and a plain gold snuff-box lay on 
the table beside him; and such was his absorption in the game, 
that he several times dipped his fingers upon the table instead of 
into his box, and conveyed the air to his nostril as if it had been 
I thought I discovered a resemblance between him and 
I drew near the table, 


snuff. 
Miss Palmer, which increased my interest 
and still affecting to read, watched the game with the closest scru- 
tiny. A few moments’ observation convinced me that there was 
unfair play. I called up my reminiscences of Parisian roguery, and 
surveyed the parties with the most piercing keenness. I was 
more and more satisfied that the two persons who had seemed to 
recognize Eustace were sharpers, but how the trickery was ac 














the gentleman whom I have more particularly described was an 
acquaintance of mine ; judging from his manner, he seemed to 


know that he was cheated. I made a sign to him to give me his | 


place; which, after some explanation to the company, was ac- 
complished. 

When I took my seat I observed that one of the men, as he 
was dealing the cards, held them inclined in a singular manner, 
so as almost to be in a right line with the sight. When I took my 
own I held them in the same position, and as the light feli upon 
them in that oblique way, there was visible upon all of them a 
water-mark in the paper on the back of the card, which was not 
to be detected except in that peculiar position of the light. I ex- 
amined them all very carefully, and was sure of the fact; I was 
also satisfied that one of the men on the other side played by 
those marks. He was winning enormously from the person oppo- 
site to me, whom I heard him call ‘Mr. Palmer.” When one 
game was ended, during which my conviction of the fraud was 
strengthened to an absolute certainty, I paused to consider what 
was best to be done. 

I was satisfied that Mr. Eustace's purpose in being there was 
to discover the means by which the brother of Miss Palmer was 
duped by this swindler. and no doubt he had disguised himself to 
resemble one of his confederates. My interest in him and in Miss 
Palmer urged me to expose this knavery. I drew out my pencil 
and wrote a note to him, as follows : 

“ Dear sir,—If you, with Mr. R , will come to the table at 
which Mr. Palmer is playing, and support me in a proposition 
which I shall make, I think I can prove that he is playing witha 
sharper. Yours, ete. 

I waked up a boy who was asleep on a bench, and gave him 
this note to carry to Mr. R , with a request to him to have it 
delivered according to its direction. In a few moments the boy 
came in and called out the man whom I had supposed to be Mr. 
Eustace ; and he and Mr. R—— returned together. We were 
just going to open another game. 

“ Gentlemen,” said J, taking up my cards, “ before we go on 
T have something to say about the manner in which the last game 
was played. And as my observations will be of a peculiar cha- 
racter, I propose that we go for a few moments into a private 
room.” 

All looked surprised, and the one whom I most suspected— 
who, by-the-by, was called Count la Roche—began to demur. 
But Mr. R came promptly forward, and said that as it was 
insisted on by me, it must be acquiesced in. Accordingly he 
yielded, and we went into the adjoining apartment. I requested 
Mr. R—— to summon the police-officer, who I knew was al- 
ways in attendance at his establishment. When he arrived I took 
the cards and pointed out the marks upon them; which had 
clearly been imprinted before they had left the manufactory : 
then turning to Mr R , T asked him from whom he had pro- 
cured them. He said from a person who had brouglit them to 
him in a large quantity, with a letter from the manvfacturer in 
France ; and that he would certainly recognize the person if he 
saw him again. 

I turned to the officer of police and desired him to relieve Count 
la Roche of his false hair and whiskers: an operation which he 
performed with the rapidity and skill of an adept. 

“That is the person,” said Mr. R , “who brought me the 
cards.” 

“And it is the person,” said I, “‘ whom I saw indicted in Paris 
five years ago, for conspiring with a manufacturer to put marks 
upon cards. If you do not refund to this gentleman,” said I, 
“every dollar you have won from him, I will not only expose you 
to the world, but will hand you over to the law to be dealt with 
according to its rigour.”’ 

The count began to protest in every possible form. He was in- 
dignant—he expostulated—he declared his amazement—he tried 
to laugh it off; and finally said, that to show how truly dis- 
interested he was, he was perfectly willing to return all the 
money he had ever won from Mr. Palmer. He drew out a large 
roll of notes, which was found to contain about half the sum 
demanded. He very pompously offered to give his check for 
the residue. 

“ That is a capital jest, count,” said I, “ but it is out of place. 
We are occupied with business.” 

He presently discovered funds in some of his pockets, and 
having paid down the entire amount, I left the house with Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Eustace ; the count remaining to harangue Mr. 
R and the constable 

When we gained the street my companions were profuse in 
their expressions of gratitnde. Mr. Palmer, it seemed, without 
the knowledge of either his father or Miss Palmer, had grown 
fond of play, and had lost large sums in that way ; and Mr. Eus- 
tace, to prevent his being plundered, and to give him a disgust 
for cards, had made every effort to discover the roguery of those 
with whom he played. As we left the place Palmer turned round 
and avowed that he would never touch a card again as long as 
he lived. 

How delightful, thought I, will all this be to the heart of the 
gentle and lovely lady whom it so much concerns! I am too old 
to get in love, but I trust I shall never be too old to feel that my 
highest happiness is in witnessing that of others. To gladden 























the troubled heart of a beautiful girl, and restore the beam of [| 
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complished I could not discover. The person playing opposite to || hope to the darkened feeiings of the young and the joyous, is the 
| most exquisite pleasure we can taste. 





| 





| are the mighty masters of character.” 














Of course I resolved to communicate every thing to Miss Pal- 
mer at the earliest proper moment, which I settled to be nine 
o'clock the next morning. But how to be up at such an impos- 
sible hour was the question. At first I thought of sitting up all 
night in order to be in time; then of asking the watchman to 
knock at the door. But finally, on consulting with my servant, 
he undertook to be awake at the proper time: and I retired to 
bed, delighted that my mystery had turned out so agreeably. 





INAL ESSAYS. 


ORIG 


ITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





THE ART OF LIVING FOR THIS WORLD. 

Wuewn I meet with persons that are engaged in talking the 
world into a better practice than it has been used to show, I am 
apt to look upon them as amiable enthusiasts, in whom benevo- 
lent wishes have prevented a just perception of human character. 
Facts and circumstances regulate hehaviour; notions, specula- 
tions, even principles, are of too airy a substance to grasp and 
turn the strong unconscious will that directs our conduct. Things 
over-master ideas. In truth, there seems to be in man, beyond 
the mind and beneath the passions, an essence which we may 
call our nature, without sensation, and of which our reason takes 
no cognizance ; with instincts and currents like the irresistible 
torrent of a swollen river, which may be dammed in a little, but 
can in no wise be checked ; which is influenced by things, but 





| dom is seated among the moral faculties. In short, the mental 
| recognition of any thing will be seen to be always a defective 
| one ; and the perfection of it will be found to be @ moral quality. 
| Thus, while fancy is following the forms of joy, contentment and 
| peace, the perfection of joy must reside in the heart. This, to be 
| sure, is but a theory ; and I care nothing for theories ; they are 
| bet a general way of expressing particular facts, which are often 
| better expressed in untheoretic language. I mean that to be happy 

in the surest and highest way, we should look for enjoyment 

within ourselves. If we will cultivate a cheerful temper, and a 
| habit of saying to ourselves that moral brightness or gloom is no 
| more the attribute of outward things than colour is a quality of 
} them, and that we annihilate their influence when we withdraw 
| within ourselves and cease to think of them, just as we efface 
an unwelcome prospect by closing our eyes. For myself, I always 
| bear in mind that happiness is not what I see, but what I fee] ; 
; not an exterior spectacle or a tangible thing, but a state of the 
character, a posture of the feelings. I set my sentiments to con- 
trast ; I make up my mind that I am comfortable, and I am so 


|| Nothing strikes one so forcibly upon coming from Europe to 





| this country, as the pale, meagre, care-worn faces that frown 


| 
| upon every shoulder. One sees at a glance that there is no: 


| here that interiour satisfaction, that easy disposition to look about 
| and to enjoy, which seems to mark most of the better sort in Ev- 
| rope. For my part, I say it is well. For the glory of history and 
| the greatness of the nation I rejoice at it. Power and pleasure 
inhabit not the same hemisphere, they are like the bright and the 


|! dark part of the moon; one wanes as the other spreads. Pain, 


deaf to all moral suasion—which is the controller of our lives. || unrest, inward disquiet, are the sources of power. Suffering 


pass, if, what I doubt, he ever equalled it, has dropped a maxim 


which seems to me much truer now than it did twenty years ago. || 


“Men,” he says, “ think according to humour, speak according 
to opinion, and act according to custom. I am struck with the 
keenness of the old Romish church, which laboured little in 
preaching, but sought to make religion a system of acts, by en- 
gaging men in pilgrimages, penances, offerings, and so forth. 
The world will change, perhaps for the better; but it is not 
moral exhortations or intellectual appeals that will much im- 
prove it. Great events, mighty reverses and calamities—these 


“The thing which hath been,” saith Ecclesiasticus, “ is that 
which shall be.”’ I acquiesce in the condition of the world with a 
perfect contentedness. I am surprised at nothing ; I am not ex- 
cited; I do not despair. I never expected to see things other- 
wise. I have a terror of being mistaken for one that would re- 
form the world. In fact, the fear lest some one might imagine 
me weak enough to endeavour, or even to hope to improve man- 
kind, has brought my sermonizing to rather a premature ter- 
mination. 

Men love not greatly those that tell them of their faults. And 
perhaps there is no country where the true art of living, as I 
understand it, is less practised and understood than in America. 
With more physical resources around us than any other nation 
has, it may be doubted if there be not among us less inward satis- 
faction, and less of the repose of enjoyment than any where in | 
Europe. The viands that shall form the feast are here in a pro- | 
fusion that Europe justly envies ; but the art of cooking them, 





| and the still more delicate and important mystery of eating them, 


are but little known. The education of the mind is advancing 
among us ; but in what may be called moral education, we have 
scarcely begun to learn the elements. When you talk with an | 
American about life and conduct, the maxims of policy and pru- 
dence, and the best conclusions as to comfort and happiness, his 
mind is either a total blank, or is occupied by a few crudities and 
common-places. Because it is easy to grow rich here, all believe 
that to be happy we must be rich. It is the immense difficulty 
of improving their condition that forces on the French and Eng- 
lish the knowledge of a thousand ways of elaborating enjoyment 
out of circumstances the least favourable. It is a natural result ; 
for how could a Frenchman exist in the monotonous poverty of 
his situation if nature had not bestowed upon him the talent of | 
being happy—a genius for enjoyment. 

In some of my former discourses,I ventured to characterize a 
fondness for exciting pleasures, and a pursuit of tbe brilliant 
schemes of outward greatness as departures from the true line 
of reason in matters pertaining to right living. These are errors 





tt 
that delude chiefly the higher classes abroad ; here they are na- | 
| 
| 


tional. They may be referred, perhaps, in some degree, to a | 
common forgetfulness among men, what faculties they are which 
are chiefly sensitive to enjoyment, and what part of our being is 
the true seat of happiness 

I who am no metaphysician, and am only bothered by their | 
distinctions, sometimes think that we might define the moral na- 
ture of man to be the perfection and serene completeness of his | 
intellectual faculties. I look on our mental life as the analytic | 
display, the separated action, the partial and defective working | 


| of our moral powers. Behind every effort and display of the mind, 


in whatever department, there lies calmly in the region of the | 
moral being that sentiment or faculty which 1s the entireness of 
the thing that the other strives for and cannot attain. Thus, 
while the intellect flashes and soars with magnificent exhibition 





| 
| 
| 
1) 
| 
} 


My Lord Verulam, whose grave eye often flashed through the 
| mysteries of our being a light which Shakspeare could not sur- | 


| brings forth action. It will be found that, in individuals and in 
nations, distinction has ever been founded on that which was a 
| fault in character. The proprieties of the worid are a praise ; but 
the glory of creation consists in its imperfections. They produce 


|| unquiet, and that generates energy and effort. If the philosopher 
|| surveys our country with little satisfaction, the chronicler will 
|| have the more to tell about us hereafter. 


I look upon the scene with indifference, as the picture cf that 
| which has often been before. It is nature sacrificing the happi- 
| ness of man to the splendour of life. For myself, I have no no. 


|| tion of being victimized. I stand apart from the throng without 


! . 
endeavours, without hopes. I will not draw one moment or one 





| 


| knows nothing of the advantage which it obtains over him 


| thought from present and transitory enjoyment to build up an 
altar to vanity. So universal a passion is vanity, that we have 
effectively consecrated it into a virtue. We think nothing valu- 
able but that which may be seen, and talked about, and remem- 
bered. The silent comfort and contented insignificance that I 
rest in, has indeed no historian ; but I think that life was given 
us to use, and to use up. My calm nothingness is the perfect 
white light, of which the world’s brilliance is but the severance 
and breaking up. I strive not, for I am within the palace whose 
glittering exteriour dazzles the eyes of mankind. The moral life, 
indeed, is fancy flowered into feeling. Our actual state never can 
attain the ideal ; but ‘in moral matters, to desire and attain dif 
fer in degree rather than in quality.” 

Tt is the fashion to consider living as naught. Men must be 
doing. But I think more reverently of life, if it were only for the 
sanctity that once belonged to it. The inhabitants of an elder 
world exalted life intoa beaming, classic temple, glittering with the 
chapels of a hundred gods, who smiled pleasure and strength up- 
on their votaries. But though our politicians and men of business 
—atheists as to the divinity of life—have shaken out nearly all the 
sanctity of existence, and the days are for ever fled in which wine 
was a visible rosy god, and the flower of beauty was the smile of 
a goddess ; yet 


“ E’en the faintest relics of a shrine 





i] Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine.” 





A coop THovcnt.—Man is but a reed, and is a true represen- 
tation of the weakness of nature; but then he is a reed that thinks 
It does not need the universe to crush him: a breath of air, a 
drop of water, will kill him. But even if the material universe 
should overwhelm him, man would be more noble than that which 
destroys him ; because he knows that he dies, while the universe 
Our 
true dignity, then, consists in thought. From thence we must de- 
rive our elevation, not from space or duration. Let us endeavour, 





Epiroriat EXTRAVAGANZA.—The days are so short in the 
northern states, that the people sit up all night. 
There is a chap up north so confoundedly little, that he can't 


| 
then, to think well ; this is the principle of morals.—Pascal. 
| 


| see himseif without a magnifying glass. 


There is a Frenchman in Maine so fond of hot dishes that he 
can swallow nothing but melted lead. He tried boiling brandy 
and cayenne pepper, but his throat was so frozen wp by the ex- 


|| periment that he had to lie in a furnace six weeks before his cir- 


culation was restored 

A Mammotu rower.—In glancing over some English papers 
brought by the late arrivals, we observe arsong the proceedings 
in the House of Commons, the presentatior of a “ petition from 
the Rev. Mr. Norris, a clergyman in Cheshire, praying the House 


| to institute an inquiry into the merits of an invention which gave 


| 


in search of truth, the perfectness of that it struggles after—wis- |! a mechanical power equal to one million horses" 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





THE APOLLO ASSOCIATION. 
MUSINGS RESUMED. 

In these sketches of criticism—for we do not pretend to a re- 
gular review of the collection—we are actuated by no desire to 
find fault on the one hand, nor to praise on the ether, without | 
due reflection. Artists are exceedingly sensitive ; more so, if | 
possible, than literary authors: and their works should be han- 
died with delicacy and truth. There are few things more difficult 
to perform than a judicious and discriminating criticism on 
painting. To speak with a full knowledge understandingly of 
pictures, it requires a long life of study and very close observa- 
tion. Almost anybody of taste and feeling can tell a good picture 
from % bad one; but nice and delicate discriminations of judg- 
ment are only possessed by artists themselves. 

To illustrate our meaning more fully, we will relate an anec- 
dote of Sir Joshua Reynolds and a print-seller. As the great 
painter was returning one morning on foot to his residence, he | 
had to pass by a print-seller’s shop, at whose window or door was 
suspended an ancient engraving. Sir Joshua stopped and gave | ws 
the print in question a somewhat protracted examination, which 
was observed by the knowing vender. At length Sir Joshua put 
his head into the shop and inquired the price of the print. * Sir, * | 
said the seller of pictures, “I should have been content this 
morning to have received for it a guinea, but if it is worthy of Sir | 
Joshua Reynolds’ attention, it is worth twenty pounds.” | 

«Send it to my house,” said Sir Joshua. 

There was probably some excellence in the picture that none 
but the practised eye of the artist could discover. 

No. 2. “ The Sleeping Ostler,” by F. W. Edmonds. This is | 
spirited and fine as a sketch, but it wants the finish of the later | 
days of the artist, as we think, to give it the value and celebrity | 
it would then deserve and obtain. Sketches are, however, some- | 
times more spirited than when elaborately finished, and often | 
lose much of the merits they possessed by being completed with | 
too much care. This is more frequently seen in the works of 
self-taught artists in their early efforts, when genius prompts the 
labour rather than bread to eat. 

No. 7. ** Two Horses—a sketch” by G. Morland. The works 
of this artist are rarely seen by the public. They are not nume- 
rous in England ; and such has ever been the high estimation in 
which they are held in that country by the “ virtuoso,” that they 
are difficult to be had at any price. 

No. 15. “ The Artists’ Conversazione, containing portraits of 
all the American artists in Paris in March, 1841,” by 7. P. Ros- 
There ought to have been a key or explanation of this | 
picture, to enjoy its beauties. Who are the artists thus assem- 
bled ? It would have added greatly to the interest of it if the 
names and their several distinct pursuits could have been commu- 
nicated. Is it customary to hold a conversazione in the artist's | 
study or painting-room ? If so, what part do the ladies take in | 
the meeting ? Notwithstanding these questions, there is merit of 
more than an ordinary character in the piece. The grouping is | 
vatural, and the attitudes of the “ dramatis persone” are exceed- | 
ingly well hit off. There is some originality, too, in the concep- 
tion; and as a whole, it is more than respectable. 
would not disgrace by comparison and companionship any private 
collection in the city. If there are faults in this picture, they are | 
few and unimportant compared with its beauties. If we intend to | 
establish and maintain a National School and a reputation of our 
own, our men of wealth must patronize with a more liberal hand 
than they are wont to do, artists of cleverness and industry. 

No. 40. “Scene from Calavar;” 59. “Scene from Lalla 
Rookh ;* and 66. “The Messenger,” by P. F. Rothermel. | 
These pictures are showy, and beara strong resemblance to each 
other in the colouring, which is gaudy almost toa fault. They 
belong to a particular school of the art. It isa question yet to 
he solved, whether we have taste and classical knowledge enough 
among us to become great admirers of this style of painting. 
There is no question but that the artist is a man of genius and a 
master of the art; nevertheless, we doubt whether his success 
will be equal to his deserts while he chooses such subjects for the 
erercise of his talents. We admit cheerfully, that the scenes 
selected by the artist, and many others from the same authors, are 
full of thrilling interest, and deserve to be commemorated. 

No. 63. “ Marine View,” by Thomas Birch. This artist is un- 
equalled on this side of the Atlantic in paintings of this sort. In- 
deed, his reputation in this line has been so long established, that | 
there are very few, if any, who would dispute his pre-eminence. 
There is, too, in sea-views, more than an ordinary interest cre- 
ated by the disasters that are of daily occurrence on its bosom. 
The * mountain wave" is poetical and very beautiful as an ex. | 
pression in the mouth of the poet, and the conception is sublime ; 
but to experience its awful power—to be tossed upon its surface 
8 terrific, beyond the power of the poet or the artist to portray. | 
There is likewise a melancholy interest in contemplating the 
large number of human beings that are annually encircled in its 
tremendous folds, and find a grave in its deep waters. 

No. 65. “ Sortie of the Garrison of Gibraltar,” by J. Trum- 
pull. This masterpiece of the art has stood the test of criticism 
jor more than half a century, and is acknowledged ow all hands a 

chef d'wavre.” 


ster. 
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Indeed it |} 


| indignation against vice and haseness ; 


| and culture. 
; mould ? or what culture rear cabbages in the quarries of Hedding- | 
, ton-hill? To be well-born is the greatest of all God's primary 
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oO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ Remarks on Holiday Presents” are not at all to our taste, 
and are therefore respectfully declined. We like “ holiday pre- 
sents,” especially to the young, and hope the custom of making 
them will never be abandoned.— By the by, we sav the other day, 
at the store of Mr. Hewitt, corner of Broadway and Park-place, 
“ The Musical Bijou, for 1842;" the most beautifully adorned 
and valuable musical annual that we ever opened.—Firth and 
Hall, and Atwill, of this city, and Prentiss, of Boston, have 
also published e:egant musical annuals for the coming year.— 
Appleton has also issued a variety of gift-books, which are 
every way worthy the attention of the public —Also, Mr. Keese's 
edition of the “* Poets of America,” and Goodrich's ** Token.” 
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Notices of curious esti —* Citation and Examination of 
William Shakspeare and others touching deer-stealing, before Sir 
Thomas Lucy, Kent.” 





enemies. As might, of course, be inferred from that circumstance, 
| he has some high merits and some great defects ; 
the extreme. 


his moral qualities than on his intellectual. 
power is sometimes generated by the working of the passions ; as 
| in the case of Lord Byron. Oftener, when a man is gifted with 
capacity purely mental, the development and course of it are in- 


' 
| 
' The extent and character of a man's powers depend more upon 
} 
' 
| 


fluenced by his moral attributes; the passions being, as it were, 
of any distinguished person is, therefore, best illustrated by 
| making known the qualities of his temper. 

| ‘The master-passion of Walter Landor is pride. He has as much 
| pride of mind and heart as Somerset had of rank. This leads him 


'| to shun all communion with the feelings and thoughts of others ; 


never to study and solicit the sentiments of others ; not to think 
with an intention to be understood, not to write with a view to 
being read. Coupled with this pride is an outrageous vanity ; 
things sometimes, though rarely, united. He is vain of his pride ; 
| he is proud of his vanity. From a fine intellect, stimulated by 
| those passions, one curious in moral criticism might deduce the 
peculiarities of his mind. 


| 
| 


| His ingenuity is alwavs active and is wonderfully subtle, but | 


| has not an instinctive felicity ; sometimes happy beyond admira- 
tion ; at others he produces, after equal effort and with the same 
self-applause, the witless conceits of a zany. Humour he has abso- 
| lutely none, with the unluckiness of thinking he has a great deal. 
His detached notions have often a dwzzling brilliance and a com- 

but he has no faculty of dis- 
therefore, no shading and fine 


pact force of overpowering truth 
course or ratiocination; there 1s, 
blending of thoughts; no marshalling or purpose in his views. 
He has no judgment, or 
so wilfully absurd and 





He is piercing, but not comprehensive 
rather a judgment perpendicularly wrong ; 


|| outrageously perverse, that the reader is not sure whether his 


| writing is serious or a clumsy satire. During the Greek war he 


| wrote an essay to recommend the use of cork armour, which was 


to be thick enough to resist a bullet or sword. His heroes are 
| always sure to be peuple that the rest of the world never heard 
| of ; while Pitt and Fox, Scott and Byron, are paltry impostors 
| scarce worth despising. His mind breathes elways of the highest 
and purest elevation of honourable sentiment; an unsleeping 
an applause of natural 
| virtue and kindly feeling wherever it is found 
opinion ; when he writes as a politician or moralist, this shows 
itself in violent and jacobinical paradoxes ; when he soars into 


with the finest and most cherished sentiments of cultivated and 

noble minds—a free sympathy with humanity: then gush forth 
| the warm, soft flowings of a genuine inspiration, and his character 
presents itself to us as an embodiment of all that is generous, and 
|| genial, and great. His style is formed on that of Tacitus: it is the 
least fitted to be popular, but there is in its avarice of words 
something very agreeable to those who have read much. But our 


specimens of one of the least known of his works 
; anonymously in 1834, and attracted little or no attention. It is 


meant to be humourous, but a sadder failure cannot be imagined 
Yet are there in it sentences more golden than gold. We shall 


| extract a few, in which the originality of the thought and the feli- 


city of the expression wi!! strike the reader as equally uncommon 

* There is in the blood of man, as in the blood of animals, that 
which giveth the temper and disposition. These require nurture 
But what culture will turn flint-stones into garden- 


blessings ; 


needy. Thou art not of the indigent and cestitute, who have great 


The readers of Walter Savage Landor seem to have divided | 
themselves into enthusiastic admirers, and bitter, contemptuous 


both being in | 


He is no slave of | 


object is not to give a character of him, but onlv to present a few 


The book at the head of these paragraphs was published by him 


and there are many well-born among the poor and If 








| 





| what He would rather not ; 


- Enna 

temptations ; thou art not of the affluent, who have greater still. 
** How many of our words have more in them than we think of ' 
Give a countryman a plough of silver, and he will plough with it 
ali the season, and never know its substance. "Tis thus with our 
daily speech. What riches lie hidden in the vulgar tongue of the 


| poorest and most ignorant! What flowers of paradise lie under 


our feet, with their beauties and parts undistinguished and undis- 
cerned, from having been daily trodden on. 

“I fear, Master Silas, gentry like you often pray God to grant 
and now and then, what you would 
rather not. 

“William, that which moveth the heart most is the best 
poetry ; it comes nearest unto God, the source of all power. 

“As years are running past us, let us throw something on 


| them which they cannot shake off in the dust and hurry of the 


In truth, intellectual | 


the zodiac through which the mind moves. The literary character | 


| him then! 


world, but must carry with them to that great year of all, where- 
unto the lesser of this mortal life do tend aad are subservient. 

* Little dogs are jealous of children, great ones fondle them. 

* William, William, there is in the moral straits a current from 
right to wrong, but no reflux from wrong to right; for which 
destination we must hoist our sails aloft and ply our oars inces- 
santly, or night and the tempest will overtake us, and we shall 
shriek out in vain from the billows, and irrecoverably sink. 

“There are some lank rascals that will never agree upon any 
thing but upon doubting. 

“I have seen in my time, that he who is seated on beech-wood 
hath very different thoughts and moralities from him who is seated 
on goose-feathers under doe-skin 

* He alone who maketh you wiser maketh you greater; and it 
is only by such an implement that the Almighty himself effects 
it. When he taketh away s man's wisdom, he taketh away bis 
strength—his power over others and over himself. What help for 
He may sit idly and swell his spleen, saying—* Who 
1s this? Who is that?’ and at the question's end the spirit of in- 
It would not have been so, if, in happier 
What am JI! 


quiry dies away in him 
hour, he had said within himself—* Who am I? 
and had prosecuted the search in good earnest.” 
“True grief hath ever 
visiteth a wise man and a brave one, is most holy.” 
* Praise giveth weight unto the wanting, and happiness giveth 
As the mightier streams of the unex. 


something sacred in it; and when it 


elasticity unto the heavy. 
plored world, America, run languidly in the night, and await the 
sun on high to contend with him im strength and grandeur, so 
doth genius halt and pause in the thraldom of outspread darkness, 
and move onward with all his vigour then only when creative 
jight and jubilant warmth surround him.” 

* The things whereon thy whole soul brooded in its innermost 
recesses, and with all its warmth and energy, will pass unprized 
and unregarded, not only throughout thy life-time, but long after. 
For the higher beauties of pociry are beyond the capacity, beyond 
the vision of almost all. Once perhaps in half a century a single 
star is discovered, then named and registered, then mentioned by 
five studious men to five more; at last some twenty say or re- 
peat in writing, what they have heard about it. Other stars await 
other discoveries. Few and solitary, and wide usunder, are those 
who calculate their relative distances, their mysterious influences, 
their glorious magnitude, and their stupendous height. "Tis so, 
believe me, and ever was so, with the truest and best poetry. 
Homer, they say, was blind; he might have been ere he died, 
that he sat among the blind, we are sure.” 

* The editor has been amused, in his earlier days, at watching 
the first appearance of such few books as he believed to be the 
production of some powerful intellect. He has seen people slowly 


|| rise up to them, like carp in a pond when food is thrown among 


} them; 


| rately by, 


the regions of fancy, and forgets the world and his own false pride, || 
| then in the highest flights of his genius he attains a sympathy 


| 


| 








happy pair that haply ts toying at it; 


| 


some of which carp snatch suddenly at a morsel and 
others touch it gently with their barb, pass delibe- 
others wriggie and rub against it more 


swallow it ; 
and leave it; 
disdainfully ; others, in sober truth, know not what to make of it, 
swim round and round it, eye it on the sunny side, eye it on the 
shady ; approach it, question it, shoulder it, flap it with the tail, 
turn it over, look askance at it, take a pea-shell or a worm instead 
of it, and plunge again their contented heads into the comfortable 

after some seasons the same food will suit them better.” 
** Although ingenious men be not among the necessanes of life, 
there is something im them that makes us curious in regard to 
their goings and doings.”’ 

“ Indeed, there is little of real history except in romances.” 
Thev 


apr 


* IT like words taken, like thine, from black-letter books 


| look stiff and sterling, and as though a man might dig about ‘em 


for a week, and never loosen the lightest.” 

** Look at any old mansion-house, and let the sun shine as glo- 
riously as it may on the golden vanes or the arms recently quar- 
tered over the gate-way, or the embayed window, and at the 
nevertheless, thou mayest 
say that of a certainty the same fabric hath seen mpch sorrow 
within its chambers, and heard many wailings: and each time 
this was the heaviest stroke of al]. Funerals have passed along 
through the stout-hearted knights upon the wainscoat, and amidst 
laughing nymphs upon the arras. Old servants have shaken therr 


| heads as if somebody had deceived them, when they found that 


The things that are too true 
and when they have 
Thou and I must go 


beauty and nobility could perish. 
pass by us as if they were not true at all ; 
singled us out, then only do they strike us 


too. Perhsps the next vear may blow us away with its leaves.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


Mary Drarer.—Air: * Nancy Dawson.” 


Don't talk to me of London dames, 
Nor rave about your foreign lames, 
That never lived—except in drames, 
Nor shone, except on paper ; 
I'll sing you ‘bout a girl I knew 
Who lived in Ballywhacmacrew, 
And, let me tell you, mighty few 
Could equal Mary Draper. 


Her checks were red, her eyes were blue, 

Her hair was brown, of deepest hue, 

Her foot was small and neat to view, 
Her waist was slight and taper ; 

Her voice was music to your ear, 

A lovely brogue, so rich and clear, 

Oh, the like i ne’er again shal] hear 
As from sweet Mary Draper. 


She'd ride a wall, she'd drive a team, 

Or with a fly she'd whip a stream, 

Or maybe sing you “ Rousseau's Dream, 
For nothing could escape her ; 

I've seen her too—upon my word— 

At sixty yards bring down a bird, 

Oh! she charmed all the Forty-third ! 
Did lovely Mary Draper. 


” 


And at the spring assizes ball, 
The janior bar would, one and all, 
For all her fav'rite dances call, 

And Harry Deane would caper ; 
Lord Clare would then forget his lore, 
King’s counsel, voting law a bore, 
Were proud to figure on the floor, 

For love of Mary Draper. 


The parson, priest, sub-sheriff too, 

Were all her sleves, and so would you, 

If yor had only but one view 
Of such a face and shape, or 

Her pretty ancles—but, ohone, 

It’s only west of old Athlone 

Such girls were found—and now they're gone ; 
So here’s to Mary Draper. 





Mornerty tove.—Last among the characteristics of woman 
is that of the sweet motherly love with which nature has gifted 
her; it is almost independent of cold reason, and wholly removed 
from all glfish hope of reward. Not because it is lovely does 
the mother love her child, but because it is a living part of her- 
self—the child of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. There- 
fore does her bosom yearn over his wailings, her heart beats quicker 
at his joy, her blood flows more softly through her veins when the 
breast at which he drinks knits him to her. In every uncorrupted 
nation of the earth this feeling is the same. Climate, which 
changes every thing else, changes not that. It is only the most 
corrupting forms of society which have power gradually to make 
fuxurious vice sweeter than the tender cares and toils of mater 











or fourth year of his life. She endures from him all the nascent 
indications of the rude and domineering spirit of manhood with in- 
| dulgent, all-forgiving patience. The negress is armed with more 
than manly strength when her child is attacked by savage beasts 


We read with astonished admiration the examples of her match- | 


less courage and contempt of danger. But if death robs that 
tender mother, whom we are pleased to call a savage, of her best 
comfort—the charm and care of her existence—where is the heart 
that can conceive her sorrow’ Read the lament of the Nado- 
wassee woman on the loss of her husband and her infant son. 
The feeling which it breathes is beyond all expression.— Her- 
er: Mrs. Austin’s Fragments from German Writers. 

Way THE NETTLE stiNcs.—The common large nettle is 
known by grievous experience to every one, though, perhaps, you 
have never yet inquired whence the pain arises from touching it 
The sting is not, like a pin or needle, solid throughout, but is hol- 


low at the centre and perforated at the point; and when touched | 


it is not only sharp enough to pierce the skin, but also is so con- 
structed as to inject a particle of poisonous fluid into the wound 
it makes, and this is the source of the pain which follows. The 
wound itself is so minute that it would scarcely be felt ; but the 
poison irritates, inflames, and causes the well-known pain alluded 
to. 
verely, is covered all over with hairs, but by using a microscope 


| or magnifying glass you may perceive that these are not all of 


| are not. 


| moved by a light pressure to either side, 


| calmly and with a conscious strength to his task. 


| 
| 


| strain, he will do nothing but betray his weakness. 


| 


\ 








| labour to be eloquent, striking, or profound. 


one kind, some being perforated, which are the stings, while others 
Each sting stands upon a pedestal, and this pedestal 
performs the office both of a gland and a poison bag. It is cellu- 


lar and spongy within ; the sting is placed in its top, and may be 


seems to stand, as it were, on a universal joint. When a body 
touches its point the base is pressed down into the spongy pedes- 


| ment for infants, the mother nourishes her child up to the third | 


The plant, the small species of which stings the most se- | 


or round in a circle; it | 


tal, and the poisonous fluid rushes up through the tube of the | 


sting and flows out of the terminal aperture.—London Sat. Jour. 

Coneipence.—Whoever would attain to excellence in any 
thing must repose a generous confidence in himself. 
feel that he is equal to what he undertakes. 
If he doubts 
himself—if he feels that he must make an effort, that he must 


cans, in literary matters, have no self-confidence. There is no re- 
pose in our literature. There is ever a straining after effect—a 
This proceeds, in a 
great measure, from the fact that we have found our model of 
excellence, not in our minds and hearts, nor in human nature 


generally, but in the litersture of that land from which our fore- | 


fathers came. 
Sevr-inputegnce.—Goethe says—‘‘It is only necessary to 
grow old to become more indulgent. I see no fault committed 


that I have not committed myself” 


He must | 
He must proceed | 


We Ameri- | 


SS 








Bring me forth the cup of gold, 
Chased by Druids’ hands of old, 
Filled from yonder fountain’s breast, 
Where the waters are at rest. 

This for me—in joyous hour, 

This for me—in beauty’s power, 
This for me—in manhood’s prime, 
This for me—in life's decline. 


Bring me forth the humbler horn, 
Filled, by hunter's hand at morn, 
From the crystal spring that flows 
Underneath the blooming rose, 
Where the violet loves to sip, 
Bring me this—and I will say, 
Take the ruby wine away. 


Take away the damning draught, 
By the bacchanalian quaffed ; 

Take away the liquid death, 
Serpents nestle in its breath, 
Terrour rides upon its flood, 

Vice surrounds its brim of blood, 
Sorrow in its bosom springs, 
Sorrow buoyed on pleasure’s wings 


Dip the bucket in the well, 

Where the trout delights to dwell, 
Where the sparkling water sings 
As it bubbles from the springs 
Where the breezes whisper sweet, 
Where the happy children meet ; 
Draw, and iet the draught be mine ; 
Take away the tempting wine ! 





Orpinany women.—The most perfect specimen of ordinary 
women have a very acute and distinct perception of all the boun- 
dary lines of every-day existence, and guard themselves conscien- 
tiously from overstepping them. Hence their well-known and 
remarkable uniformity. ‘They cannot bear excess, even in refine 
ment, delicacy, truth, virtue, passion. They delight in variety of 
the common and accustomed. No new ideas—but newclothes Fun 
damental monotony—superficial excitement. They love dancing, 
on account of its light, vain and sensual character. The highest 
sort of wit is insufferable to them—as well as the beautiful, the 
middling or even bad boolw, actors, pictures, 
Mrs. Austin's Fragments 


great, the noble ; 
and the hike, delight them.—Novaits : 
from German Writers. 

Tue prover time.—Novalis says—‘‘ Shame is a feeling of 
profanation. Friendship, love and piety ought to be handled with 
a sort of mysterious secresy ; they ought to be spoken of only in 
the rare moments of perfect confidence—to be mutually under- 
stood in silence. Many ninge are too delicate to be thought— 
many more to be spoken.” 
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